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“Good Food for Pleased Guests” is the Sexton motto; Good 
Service is the Sexton creed. Regular, dependable calls, every week 
if you wish, by your Sexton salesman, let you keep your in- 
ventory low . . . let you order what you need when you need it. 
And you also have the advantage of dealing with a trained food 
specialist. 

Because the Sexton salesman calls only on those who feed many 
people each day, soda fountains have found it pleasant and profit- 
able to get their supplies from him. Sexton soda fountain products 
are prepared for a specialized need, and like all Sexton products, 
are made up to a standard, not down to a price. 
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Camping Education and Guidance 


An Ad. dr055 Given K. efore the New Jn gle and Section 
By 
i Gilmore 


HOSE of us responsible for camps are challenged 
[> such topics as this to consider the very funda- 

mentals of camping and to see how far we are 
attaining the goals we have set. We know our camps 
vary greatly and each one varies from year to year. 
Anyone of us who looks analytically at even three 
camps in one summer sees great variations, and cer- 
tainly any of us who has his own children in camps 
knows that some camps do an excellent job with 
most of the children — some do well with part of 
them — and some simply do very poorly — from the 
point of view of the child, the parent, and the com- 
munity, or society — if you will. 

I have had over a period of twelve years three chil- 
dren in six camps and I have also over this same 
period heard every summer the remarks of scores of 
counselors and campers who have been to your camp 
and to my camp. I am certain from what I hear that 
we must be more critical of what we are doing and 
less presumptive about what our camps are ac- 
complishing. 

“Camping Education and Guidance to Satisfy the 
Energy, Capacity and Freedom of Youth Today’— 
can camps do it? I think they can and I think most 
of them make a fair contribution to meeting these 
youth needs largely through well operated camps 
along thoughtfully established lines. I think it is 
done through sound, regulated programs and definite- 
ly not through some fanciful dreams on highly the- 
oretical planes. I believe in good camping; I have 
seen the results of it. But if we do this job we must 
look often and most carefully always to our funda- 
mentals. I therefore propose to take up the basic 
aims and processes which J see as most important to 
camping, avd to camping making a contribution, 
along with other agencies and institutions, to meet- 
ing the needs represented in our subject. Certainly 
I can do little more than mention most of these. I 
have gone to considerable trouble to check and 
double check camping and educational! writing to see 
how soundly our course has been laid. I am making 
very few references to them. I have tried to arrange 
these fundamentals, aims and objectives in a pro- 
gressive order. 

We need children and youth as citizens of today 


and tomorrow who are of sound body and mind. 
That is a good old-time platitude. Yes, but be care- 
ful; it’s not easily achieved. We want them to be 
physically able and mentally alert within their capaci- 
ties, and emotionally untwisted, or if you prefer, 
well balanced. Of course, we believe that every 
camp, privately owned and operated, or agency sus- 
tained and directed, can do much on these basic 
physiological needs of children. But any of us who 
have worked closely with children know that we 
have to be smart to see our children as they are, if we 
are to help them, especially the ones who need us 
most, even on these most elemental and basic needs. 
I remind you that most of them come from quite im- 
perfect homes — whether rich or poor — and from 
a very topsy-turvey world of tension and hate, and 
by radio or otherwise, a world of greed and murder. 
Everyone of them probably has some quite definite 
need on which understanding directors and coun- 
selors can be of real assistance. To be sure, they 
themselves do not usually know what their needs are; 
also they may be altogether unaware that anything is 
particularly wrong with their own little worlds or 
the world as a whole. We must remind ourselves 
again and again that all of our campers fourteen or 
younger have never-known a normal world. 

In these abnormal times we ‘are in danger of hav- 
ing children grow up like people who have lived next 
to some chemical plant, perhaps next to a gas manu- 
facturing establishment — they have smelled the 
odors so often and so long that they smell them no 
more. Children from homes of poverty and from 
homes of wealth can at camp often get their first 
glimpse of life without serious tensions, of people 
being together without bickering, bitterness, spite 
and hate. At camp they may experience orderliness, 
regularity and consistent friendliness among people 
for the first time. I am quite sure that for many of 
our children, the most we can do for them in their 
first camp experience is to relieve some of the ten- 
sions, and by an orderly life, give them their first idea 
of the existence of this world in which people can 
live peaceably. Every camping experience should 
then contribute richly to this need of a child’s well 
being. At this point, then, let me underscore our 
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first signpost which has these words: the first aim of 
every camp is to further the physical and emotional 
well being of the campers. All the other objectives 
of camping I mention contribute to this and must be 
compatible with it. 
II 

In carrying on our camps for the good of our 
campers we use all we can get by way of help from 
the best studies of educational methods, I trust; we 
utilize counseling techniques in individual guidance 
and we practice the skills of group work as far as we 
understand them and are competent. We recognize 
and use the laws of learning in our various activities. 
We develop and control situations through which 
children learn by means of satisfaction or annoyance 
to get along with their fellows. In other words, we 
want children to learn at camp. Some of our school 
teacher friends think we have the most choice oppor- 
tunities of all people who work with children and 
youth, for they say, we have them under the most 
favorable conditions for teaching. Probably this is 
true. Certainly we should ask ourselves then how 
well are we using this opportunity? Do we have the 
skill to develop it or are we awkwardly spoiling it? 
We want to stimulate and sustain interests; we want 
to build attitudes. How does one do it? I think cer- 
tainly the best students of educational processes 
would tell us that we probably do it by finding a 
happy middle ground between regimentation, with 
a lot of bell ringing and overly packed schedules, 
and the unorganized, do-what-you-will type of pro- 
gram which one sometimes sees or hears about. We 
would probably be told also that our ground of opera- 
tion lies somewhere between the caustic and sarcastic 
criticisms through which leaders intend to keep chil- 
dren in their places, and their opposites, the all too 
soft leaders who never challenge any of the Spartan 
like qualities of youth. The first can kill all genuine 
interests and blight all motives for learning and 
working, and the second fails to stimulate growth. 
Going to camp cannot be just a vacation filled day 
after day with a witless sort of idleness and play if 
it is to satisfy the energy and capacity of youth. May 
I therefore point up our second objective. The second 
aim of camping it to have the campers learn, that is 
to discover new ways, new things, and new experi- 
ences and to make or learn to make personal adjust- 
ments in light of these new experiences. 


III 


Much less than 100 years ago in this country thou- 
sands of children 12, 13 and 14 years of age left 
school and became “hands” in mills, shops and on 
tarms, working ten, twelve and more hours a day. 
As we see it, that was cruel and wasteful of our re- 
sources of youth, but certainly many of those young- 
sters felt they had a place in their communities and 
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that they were useful citizens. Right now most of 
our boys and girls over 12 find they are important 
to their homes, schools, camps and their commu- 
nities and to the nation. The key to this feeling 1s 
the word participation. It is accompanied by a feel- 
ing of proprietorship, a feeling of responsibility 
for the extent of failure or success which is being 
achieved. 

If we are going to satisfy the energy and capacity 
and freedom of youth today, there must be without 
any doubt a genuineness of participation by youth. 
It must in fact be vigorous and dynamic if we are to 
approach a program which moves “toward the pre- 
vention of delinquency and if we are to sustain 
worthy interests and attitudes toward work,” which 
really means that youth are given a feeling of being 
useful and creative for their communities and for a 
better world order. This must not be regarded as 
merely a war measure for after the war, even if there 
should be such general unemployment among adults 
that help of all sorts becomes inexpensive, we will 
make a terrible mistake if we revert to the summer 
hotel, rocking chair type of ease in our camps. Young 
people 12 to 18 have shown themselves surprisingly 
competent to participate very actively in planning 
and arranging for their own recreation and work. 
They are participating in the operation of hundreds 
of youth canteens, in running thousands of victory 
gardens and the collection of millions of tons of use- 
ful war material and they are doing hundreds of 
thousands of hours of useful work every week in the 
stores, schools, hospitals, on the farms, in the fac- 
tories, and in the camps of our nation. We have no 
choice but to allow these young people of ours to 
develop their capacities for carrying responsibilities 
by carrying them, for developing their judgment 
through sharing in operations so that their feelings 
always say ‘this is our camp.” A third fundamental 
of camping then is this — the degree at which there 
is participation on the part of campers in planning 
and operating a camp determines the vitality of in- 
terest, the extent of their own development, the 
strength of their loyalty and their acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for a camps’ success. 


IV 


Even more than participation, although partially 
achieved through it, is the sense of belonging, is the 
feeling of security in camp — at the dining table, in 
the cabin, or tent, on the hike, in the craft shop, in 
games on the play field. The camper must feel he is 
wanted. Obviously this is especially significant to 
part of our first aim, emotional well being. The basis 
for behavior deviations resulting in delinquency is 
to be found more often in failure at this point, on 
the part of the family, the church, the club, the 
school or the camp, than in any other area. It is the 
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failure to build a sense of my or our family, of our 
school and of our club, camp, gang, etc. . . . Closely 
akin and normally a part of this belongingness 1s 
what psychologists call “peer status’’ — recognition 
by one’s fellows, those of one’s own age group, the 
feeling of having a very definite place among them. 
Camp leaders can deliberately contribute every day 
to building these feelings of security for children and 
youth. Hedley S. Dimock has well said that “It has 
become forcefully apparent that camping is not a 
place but a kind of experience and that unless the 
kingdom of camping is within people, it is not really 
a kingdom but an institution.’’ My fourth point ts 
then that camps make one of their most significant 
contributions to the development of stable, well ad- 
justed persons if they are able to add to a camper's 
feeling of security in a very insecure world through 
the development of a feeling “I am accepted here — 
I am wanted.” 
Vv 

As indispensable as these four fundamentals of 
camping are, namely, physical and emotional well 
being, learning through new experiences, participa- 
tion, and a sense of belonging, in answering the de- 
mands of our subject they are really not the most im- 
portant. Why? I will illustrate. 

I met a nineteen year old German youth in the new 
scientific museum in Munich in the summer of 1932, 
a six foot handsome lad, weighing about 180 pounds, 
a spirited intelligent fellow, eager to try his school 
English on me. He was touring and we visited sev- 
eral points of interest together during three days. He 
was a Hitler worshipper and mildly anti-semitic. He 
enjoyed all four of the essentials I have mentioned 
but there we parted company. What motivated his 
world was quite the opposite of what keeps us go- 
ing. Later on we exchanged letters. He grew more 
and more enthusiastic about Der Fuehrer and ap- 
pealed for American understanding. What I am try- 
ing to say, in other words, is that it is highly possible 
for a camp to do no more with its children in America 
than youth camps in Nazi countries have done. | 
raise the question then, does your camp go any farther 
than these four essentials? For instance, do you be- 
lieve in indoctrination for democracy? Do you de- 
velop inter-racial idealism? For camping in democracy 
there must be a definite program that will help chil- 
dren and youth to make the mental and emotional 
adjustment necessary to living in a small world with 
persons of other classes, races, religions and cultures. 
They must learn to accept with at least tolerance 
people who differ from them. That is a minimum 
and also is as far as many can go in one step, but 
it is a very important step. All of our camp activities 
can be used to further this personal and social de- 
velopment by the songs, the plays, dances, crafts, 
poetry and story telling, foods and their preparations, 
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costume days, exchange visits, guest visits and so on. 

I re-emphasize that this is a minimum. I believe 
there are at least two higher levels of development 
for which we should strive with our campers, but let 
me state first this number five. It is that, in a de- 
mocracy, camps aim to assist campers to recognize 
that there are differences in color, speech, customs 
and religions and in economic conditions, and to ac- 
cept the fact of the presence of persons who differ 
from oneself and one’s family as a normal part of 
one’s community and nation. 


VI 


I hasten to emphasize that we should go farther, 
and my sixth point is that there should be growth in 
understanding and appreciation of different nation- 
alities, religious faiths, political ideals and economic 
and social classes. Tolerance, often considered the op- 
posite of intolerance, is a very negative attitude, and 
is no basis whatever for people living satisfactorily 
side by side or certainly for cooperation in tackling 
the tough problems of our tragic times. A willing- 
ness to venture in understanding and in trying to ap- 
preciate strange ideas and new ways is a sound and 
necessary foundation for community building in a 
democratic state. Such a positive attitude can be 
readily cultivated in camping situations. However, 
camp leaders who set out earnestly on such a program 
will find themselves involved in very heart searching 
questions. Name calling, brain busting raw dealers, 
colorful tale telling and accusing remarks will be 
eliminated. Did you hear about the Jew? Honesty 
in thinking must be substituted and that is hard to 
get among Republicans and Democrats, Jews and 
Gentiles, black and white, Catholic and Protestant, 
pro-Rooseveltians and anti-Rooseveltians. If done, 
however, in a camp, it will certainly lead to new ap- 
preciations of people and to a desire to exchange 
ideas with others regarded as-different, and also to 
share any privileges one presumably has. This level 
is marked by a sign which reads: “In a democratic 
state working for a new world order, camps aim at 
growth in understanding and appreciation of differ- 
ent races, religions, cultures, politics and economic 
conditions and for the development of a desire on 
the part of campers to share with others one’s ideas 
and benefits.” 

VII 


The third level, my seventh fundamental, to be 
reached progressively is that plateau where there is 
sufficient maturity in understanding or emotional de- 
velopment or both on the part of us as persons that 
one can actively participate in living next to persons 
of a different race, religion, or class and cooperatively 
work with them without being snobbish or ingratiat- 
ing or feeling 77 any way at any time one is better or 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Camping and Social Reconstruction 
A.C.A. WORKSHOP REPORT — APRIL, 1945 


Ep. NOTE. Workshops were conducted at the 
A.C.A. board meeting on April 7th and 8th, 1945, 
in place of the convention. As the convention theme 
had been “Camping Prepares Youth for World 
Citizenship,” the same theme was selected for the 
workshops at Sunset Camp. The workshop subjects, 
and workshop chairmen, are here listed. 


1. The Contribution of Camping to Soctal Recon- 
struction— 
Harvie J. Boorman, Director of Field Work, 
George Williams College, Chicago 
2. Social Gains Through the Extension of Camp- 
ing — Juanita Luck, Group Work Consultant, 
Children’s Bureau 
Reynold E. Carlson, Director of Nature Activ- 
ities Service, National Recreation Association 
3. Establishing Racial Good Will Through Camp- 
ing — Betty Lyle, Metropolitan Girl Reserve 
Secretary, Chicago 
Appreciation of Genuine Work Values Through 
Camping—David F. DeMarche, Program Sec- 
retary, North Central Area, YMCA 
Roy Sorenson, National Council of the YMCA, 
was coordinator. 
I. Introduction 

A social philosophy must be relevant to the times 
if it is to be serviceable. This statement on “the 
social philosophy of camping’ grows out of our 
realization of social need, our conviction that camp- 
ing has an obligation for society, and a recognition 
that our major contribution is through the education 
of campers, particularly in the development of their 
social attitudes, their emotions, and their system of 
values. 

This statement is not intended to replace previous 
formulations of camping philosophy. We still be- 
lieve in such aims as social adjustment, health, good 
times, and other values that are possible from the 
experiences of simple outdoor living. Neither do we 
mean to suggest the possibility of achieving our ob- 
jectives in the immediate future. A social philosophy 
of camping must be oriented to conditions as they 
exist now and in the near future. It is hoped that 
this statement is so oriented. 

Il. Characteristics of the Period Immediately Ahead. 

The Workshop group identified the following 
characteristics of society in which we shall be work- 
Ing, 

1. Economic readjustment due to such factors as 
re-conversion, accelerated __ technological 
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changes caused by a backlog of inventions, 
changes in world markets, and probable tech- 
nological developments abroad. 


. A floating, uprooted, unsettled population, 


producing many social problems, including 
lack of adequate housing facilities, lack of 
adequate educational opportunities, and the 
loss of a sense of social stability. 


. Dynamic social change, necessitating the ad- 


justment of individuals to an unknown and 
unpredictable future. 


. The probability of powerful propaganda. \m- 


provements in methods of communication, 
such as the movies, the newspapers, visual 
aids, and the radio place influential means for 
shaping and tempering the ideas and attitudes 
of people into the hands of those who control 
such means of communication. 


. Accelerated development in social planning 


on all levels. Most of our basic problems are 
group problems requiring new approaches. 
The welfare of the. individual is more and 
more dependent on the solution of community 
problems. The individual is becoming less 
and less able to solve his personal problems 
as an individual. 

The world, relatively, is growing smaller. 
This fact will eventually be recognized. When 
it is, there will be increased confidence in 
efforts to gain security through world-wide 
social organization. 


. An increased interest in and concern for chil- 


dren. This new concern has partly resulted 
from the declining birth rate during the past 
few generations. Smaller families increases 
the worth of each child. 


. A large share of the population with a false 


sense of values, due to war-time experiences. 


. A struggle to win back our freedom. This 


struggle will be evident in efforts to remove 
censorship, to free labor from war-time man- 
power controls, to remove price ceilings, con- 
trols on production, etc. Freedom to plan and 
make decisions must be returned to the indi- 
vidual. At the same time, we must be care- 
ful lest powerful economic groups should win 
their freedom with such slogans as “‘indi- 
vidual initiative’ while those with less in- 
fluence be enslaved economically through 
(Continued on page 34) 

















Extension of Organized Camping 
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UNIQUE characteristic of organized camp- 
As is the continuity of group experience in 
an outdoor community setting in which a 
leader shares with campers in a development which 
is both personally satisfying and socially desirable. 
The affairs of community life such as work, shelter, 
health, safety, fun, and high adventure are basic to 
such a program. The arts, social recreation, nature- 
lore, athletics, agriculture, forestry are familiar tools 
in this development. 

As we plan for the extension of organized camping 
we will have to consider standards as well as the ex- 
pansion of services. For we must know whether 
camping needs are being met in a particular com- 
munity and the significance of this camping experi- 
ence for children and youth. A survey of the varied 
interests of individuals and groups in organized 
camping reveals the need for imaginative planning 
in the development of the diversified camping re- 
sources which a community may offer its citizens. 





Cam pin gm W artime 


In order to meet the wartime needs of children 
and youth, camping programs have been adapted to 
include a diversity of interests and a broad scope of 
development quite beyond traditional camp _pro- 
grams. 

Expansion of camping services in wartime has 
come about primarily through (1) extension and 
adaptation of existing programs to serve more chil- 
dren, and (2) initiation of new programs by agen- 
cies, organizations, and groups. Adaptations in the 
programs of public and private agency camps, organ- 
izational camps, and privately owned camps, show 
an increased utilization of camp facilities through 
year-round programs, week-end, day, family, and 
co-recreational camping. New camping programs 
have been developed by county recreation committees, 
municipal departments of public recreation, city and 
district schools, churches, and some union organiza- 
tions. In some instances, these camping programs 
are integrated into the year-round program of a par- 
ticular agency, such as a department of recreation. 
In other instances, a camping project has been devel- 
oped to meet the special need of a group such as the 
children of working parents or young employed 
workers. Privately owned camps have expanded 
their programs and utilized their facilities to meet 
increasing demands for long-term camp services, day 
camping, and short-time opportunities, within their 
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regular season. Increased attention to the inclusion 
of children of different cultural and racial back- 
grounds in camping communities has also been notice- 
able. Farm and work camps illustrate the integration 
of camping programs into rural and urban economic 
life. Developments in day camping for rural youth 
reinforce the values of continuity in a camping ex- 
perience and the relationship between leaders and 
campers. 

The interest of public and private schools in or- 
ganized camping has been reflected in the operation 
of camps by (1) local school boards, and (2) by the 
camping-education movement. Camping operations 
of local school units have included day camping, 
week-end trips, and overnight camps under school 
auspices, as well as some resident camps. Demonstra- 
tion in outdoor-education projects by teachers col- 
leges, such as the Lanning Day Camp Project under 
the auspices of the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, can be added to the previous experimentation 
in school camping in New York and Michigan. 
Other joint projects in which local boards of educa- 


tion cooperated with local commissions of recreation 


or other groups in making camping available to 
school children, are the Day Camp project in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and the camping program in 
Los Angeles, California. Several questions arise in 
relation to camps operated by local school districts: 
what are the objectives of organized camping under 
school auspices? What are the sources and qualifi- 
cations of leadership? What is the relationship of 
the camp program to school curricula? How are 
children selected and grouped in school camping? 
What is the relationship of the school camp to teach- 
er-training programs? How are school camps related 
to community-planning groups? 

It has been recognized that other groups whose 
primary purpose was other than the provision of 
camping services, such as churches, service clubs, 
labor unions, urban leagues, have either operated 
camps or cooperated with appropriate agencies in 
providing camping services for groups within their 
respective organizations. Health agencies and other 
civic organizations have also sponsored camps for 
specific purposes, such as fresh-air camps and camps 
for crippled children. 


Cam pin g Resources 


An inventory of camping resources might include 
both facilities and leadership. Public facilities in- 
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clude the broad resources administered by the 
National Park Service which renders many services 
to States and counties; State, county, and local park 
areas; properties of municipal departments of recrea- 
tion and municipal and county park boards; local 
public-school properties; and U. S. Forest Service 
developments. Except for a few governmental pro- 
grams in operation prior to the war, such as the 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. projects, governmental activity in 
camping has been limited to the development of 
camping facilities. 

Public facilities for organized camping, under the 
National Park Service and the U. S. Forest Service, 
have been utilized by public and private groups such 
as youth-serving organizations, 4-H Clubs, The 
Grange, churches, family and children’s service or- 
ganizations, community centers, park and playground 
associations, and schools. The development of Recre- 
ational Demonstration Area projects, under the 
National Park Service, has made a substantial con- 
tribution to camping resources, including camp sites 
and equipment. The Extension Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture operates a camping pro- 
gram as an integral part of the 4-H club programs 
in agricultural counties. 

Private facilities include a variety of private- 
agency, commercial, organizational, and privately 
owned camps. Use of private facilities is usually 
determined by the program of the particular private 
agency, organization or group, or individual camp 
owner, as these properties have been acquired by 
groups in accordance with their respective objectives. 

The operation of camping programs has been 
carried out in local communities by private and public 
agencies, commercial organizations and private indi- 
viduals. A varied pattern of services will be found 
in any particular community. Some private agencies 
may provide leadership and equipment but operate 
their camp on public property. Municipal depart- 
ments of recreation and boards of education may 
operate an organized camping program as part of 
their year-round recreation program. Other private 
agencies have acquired extensive camp properties as 
part of agency facilities. Several agencies may plan 
joint camping programs utilizing both public and 
private properties. Day-camping programs have 
brought about many new uses of public and private 
properties in municipalities and counties. Privately 
owned camps, estates, and farms have been utilized 
for organized camping programs under individual 
sponsorship as well as by such groups as the Girl 
Scouts and Boy Scouts. Commercially owned proper- 
ties, Camps owned by union groups, cooperatives, 
industrial and business concerns, have been utilized 
by young adults and families independently of agency 
‘sponsorship. Churches have acquired camping pro- 
perties to be used as an integral part of their program 
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for the children and youth in their membership, and 
these camps are also used by community groups. 

An inventory of camp facilities in a local com- 
munity may reveal that the total of private, public, 
organizational, commercial, and privately owned 
facilities does not adequately serve the number of 
children, youth, and adults who have expressed a 
desire for some type of organized camping. While 
it is recognized that some agencies and groups have 
been effective in sharing existing facilities, with the 
objective of making camping possible for more chil- 
dren, additional and varied types of camping facilities 
are needed in most communities. Full utilization of 
camping facilities, public and private, through a 
diversified camping program including short time, 
long time, week-end, hostelling, family, co-recrea- 
tional and winter camping, will strengthen the ex- 
isting services. 

The provision of adequate leadership for the ex- 
tension of organized camping services is a primary 
concern in most communities. Leadership-training 
courses and recruiting programs in colleges and uni- 
versities and under the auspices of national organi- 
zations, councils of social agencies, and camping 
associations must take responsibility for developing 
the needed skills. New sources of camp leadership 
must also be found if there is to be any substantial 
increase in Camping programs in local communities. 
Pre-season camping courses, in-service training and 
so on, can be utilized to encourage qualified personnel 
to assume leadership roles in the camping field. 
Special studies and research as well as more general 
articles and publications on camping, may stimulate 
an interest among community groups. Camping 
leadership has a responsibility to contribute its 
knowledge and skill to the end that more children 
and youth may benefit from organized camping. 
The American Camping Association, a voluntary na- 
tional group, has developed standards and given 
advisory consultation on organized camping, includ- 
ing leadership, facilities, administration, and pro- 
gram. Sections of the American Camping Associa- 
tion have utilized this consultation as have national 
agencies and organizations which operate camps in 
local communities. The U. S. Office of Education, 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the Recreation Division of the Office of 
Community War Services have also given consulta- 
tion on standards for organized camping services. 


Development of Camping Through Community 
Planning 


Organized camping must become an integral part 
of community programs through a process in which 
camping leadership shares in the responsibility of 
meeting the needs of the community. Camping 
leadership and facilities, both public and private, must 
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be regarded as community resources. Such a concept 
does not mean “‘pooling’’ of resources nor does it 
imply ‘‘sameness” of programs. Instead it recognizes 
the distinctive contributions which different camping 
programs can make to meet the varied needs of 
groups in a given community. 

There is no typical pattern for planning camping 
services in the local community. There are various 
groups in which planning for camping may be carried 
out. Several local planning groups, such as a camp or 
group-work section of the council of social agencies, 
community council, summer-activity committee, 
county recreation committee, inter-agency committee, 
public-recreation planning board, city planning com- 
mission or park board, may carry out some phase of 
this planning. Leadership within agency groups, 
organizations, and privately owned camps may plan 
independently for camp programs in their respective 
organizations. In a few instances, sections of the 
American Camping Association have stimulated com- 
munity planning for camping. No recommendations 
can be made in naming the specific group in a particu- 
lar community which should have major responsibility 
for planning for organized camping. It is generally 
accepted, however, that organized camping is part 
of a recreational plan for communities, with social 
and educative value to children and youth. Therefore, 
planning for camping should be placed in the group 
which can deal most effectively with public, private, 
organizational, and privately owned camp resources. 
The particular structure used for community planning 
in a city, town, and county will have to be considered 
in selecting the suitable group or channels for eftec- 
tive planning for camping. In one city, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the camp council in the council of 
social agencies carries on some camp planning with 
representation from camps under the auspices of 
organizations, and public and private agencies. The 
Camp Bureau of the Greater Boston Community 
Council gives consultation to individuals and groups 
on available public- and private-agency camps but 
does not include privately owned camps. This bureau 
also makes referrals from case-work agencies to 
camps, collects and analyzes camp statistics, inter- 
prets camping services to the community, visits camps, 
sponsors leadership training courses, and establishes 
criteria for evaluation of agency-camp programs. In 
other cities where privately owned camps represent 
a substantial part of the camping resources the coun- 
cil of social agencies may not be the most representa- 
tive group for camp planning. A local section of the 
American Camping Association may serve as a chan- 
nel for an informal exchange of ideas, professional 
affiliation of camp leadership, training programs, 
publicity, and interpretation of the national camping 
movement. 





Which is the appropriate group for planning ser- 
vices may depend in part upon the relation of camp- 
ing to total agency or organizational programs. 
Camp planning is related to the total community 
structure such as city planning boards, councils of 
social agencies, boards of education, community coun- 
cils, as well as to planning done within the individual 
agencies such as Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, Girl Scouts, 
churches, and schools. Small communities and rural 
areas have different planning channels which must 
be utilized. It is recognized that in most communities 
there has been more joint activity between groups in 
sharing camp facilities and interpreting camp pro- 
grams, than there has been joint planning for services 
to meet community needs But facility planning has 
often been in advance and separate from leadership 
and program, particularly in relation to the develop- 
ment of public resources. 

Community planning for organized camping te- 
sources is related to local and State developments in 
the leisure-time field. A few State recreation com- 
mittees have included camping as part of their re- 
sponsibility One or two States are contemplating 
permissive legislation for the extension of public 
camping resources. Camping has been mentioned in 
delinquency-prevention programs by official youth 
bodies in two States. One or two State boards of 
education have permissive funds for demonstration 
of camping programs. In Michigan, the Youth Guid- 
ance Committee appointed by the Governor includes 
representatives from the Michigan section of the 
American Camping Association. Several States have 
licensing or inspection laws which cover organized 
camps, with responsibility vested in State health de- 
partments, State welfare departments, or a combina- 
tion of agencies. 

At the present time planning developments in 
States, such as State planning councils, State planning 
boards, post-war planning commissions, State recrea- 
tion committees, indicate the need to include organ- 
ized camping as part of the total leisure-time services. 


Forecast 

Post-war planning for camping facilities is being 
carried out in projects under State park administra- 
tions and as part of larger public-works projects. 
Funds available for such facility planning have been 
State surplus funds and Federal funds under the 
Federal Facilities Act. Funds have not gone to local 
communities for operation of services, personnel, or 
buildings. It is possible that some local communities 
may participate in Federal public works projects as 
well as voluntary funds subscribed for war memorials 
during the post-war period. The development of 
regional parks may increase resources for organized 
camping. Municipal camps have been developed for 
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Establishing Racial Good Will 
Through Camping 


A.C.A. WORKSHOP REPORT — APRIL, 1945 


lishing intercultural, as well as racial, goodwill 
through camping. 

Intolerance is rife. Ignorance, war tensions and 
unrelenting propaganda of hate threaten to divide 
us. Every individual and every institution of good- 
will must make every effort now to foster understand- 
ing and acceptance among our cultural and racial 
groups. We shall make progress through such con- 
certed effort or we shall have violence and disunity. 


Many individuals and many institutions realize 
this fact. Public schools, social agencies, libraries, 
foundations, church bodies and publications in all 
parts of the United States and Canada have under- 
taken constructive programs in this field. As edu- 
cational institutions, camps should be in the van- 
guard. Soon after Pearl Harbor, at the Alexandria 
Workshop, the American Camping Association recog- 
nized its role. The statement on “Camping in War- 
time’? formulated there included among desirable 
camping objectives that of ‘‘developing an under- 
standing, acceptance and appreciation of other na- 
tionalities, races, economic groups and _ religious 
taiths.”” To meet this objective, the statement recom- 
mended ‘in the composition of the camp, a deliberate 
attempt to secure some international, interracial, 
interclass and interfaith representation, and to work 
for their satisfactory experience with such interpreta- 
tion as Opportunity permits.” 


A good educational experience has been found to 
be based on these conditions: 


T i: subject, as here considered, includes estab- 


1. The point of view and the conviction of the 
camp director. 

2. The procedure of interpretation which is de- 
veloped. 

3. The care taken in selection and training of 
staff. 

4. Camp program. 

5. The carry-over from camp so that interpreta- 
tion can be on a year-round basis. 

6. Support from the American Camping Associa- 
tion ond its sections. 


The desirable objective is to establish the principle 
ot accepting people on the basis of their individual 
worth rather than on the basis of their race, religion, 
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economic status, cultural or nationality background. 
Camp is a particularly favorable and controlled situ- 
ation in which to further this objective. 


Point of View and Conviction of Camp Director 


An enlightened point of view and conviction by 
the camp director is a basic condition. He represents 
the educational as well as the practical authority to 
parents and, where agency camps are concerned, to 
camp committees, and to Boards. 


Procedure of Interpretation 


Interpretation to camp committees has been based 
on the following factors in camps where successful 
programs of this type have been launched: the stated 
ideals of most camps, particularly of those camps 
operated by churches and social agencies, are at 
variance with a policy of discrimination; camps 
which receive subsidy from a Community Chest have 
a moral obligation to provide service to all elements 
among the contributing public who need camping 
service; intercultural and interracial camping has 
been tried and proven acceptable by camps of the 
highest standard, and there are records to demon- 
strate this. 

Furthermore, it has been found wise to initiate 
the project as an experiment; (perhaps starting with 
a few campers or for one camp period) to select 
carefully those of the hitherto unaccepted group who 
are now to be admitted as campers and counselors. 


Interpretation to parents has been found to be suc- 
cessful when based on these factors: It should be posi- 
tive—stated in terms of ‘‘we are fortunate to secure 
these fine boys or girls’; the standards of camper 
selection as to personal character will be maintained, 
and it should be recognized that good character is 
to be found in children drawn from all backgrounds; 
camp is an educational institution, and learning to 
live with persons of other backgrounds is a valuable 
lesson in citizenship, particularly when our soldiers 
of all backgrounds are dying together for the same 
cause. It is valuable to use parents for interpreters 
whenever possible. 

Some parents will be found who share the camp 
director’s conviction. Others will object. The great 

(Continued on page 40) 


























W ork Experiences and Camping 
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movement are recognizing work as a valuable 

experience for the camper. According to 
Dimock, many leaders in the camping field are as- 
serting that the only justification for the older boy 
or girl being in a summer camp for longer than a 
short vacation period will be that he or she may do 
some useful work.* 

Our recent experiences in farm camps, harvest 
camps, reforestation projects, and other work and 
camp projects have brought out many values. Actu- 
ally, work camps for older boys and girls have been 
in operation in this country for more than ten years. 
However, it took the mushroom growth of work 
projects, resulting from a manpower shortage and 
involving boys and girls of camp age, to again focus 
our attention upon the potentials of a work camp 
as an educational experience for social responsibility. 

The Associated Junior Work Camps, Inc., a non- 
profit organization promoting, organizing, and oper- 
ating work camps tor high-school youth since 1938, 
has recognized these educational values. The execu- 
tive director in a recent report states that the Associa- 
tion “believes that work camps are an important 
educational approach to intelligent and responsible 
citizenship for all youth.” 

The American Friends Service Committee offers 
opportunities for high-school boys and girls to par- 
ticipate in rehabilitation and construction projects 
outside of school hours. 

Forward-looking educators have recognized the 
possibilities of work camps for training young people 
to take their part in community life. 

Dr. Walter Cocking, managing editor of the 
“School Executive,” listed the following reasons why 
work experience should precede an individual's entry 
into adult work relations: 


TT rorcment are individuals in the camping 


“Everyone, regardless of his economic or social status, 
should know how to work from first-hand experience 
and should be able to do some work skillfully.” 
“There is less and less opportunity to obtain work ex- 
perience in the average American home. One has to 
learn how to work. Work cannot be taught successfully 
as incidental to other activities or as an extra-curricular 
enterprise. It has to be taught specifically.” 


There is evidence that schools are considering the 
inclusion of work experience as part of their cur- 
ricula. Some colleges, such as Antioch, alternate work 





* Hedley S. Dimock—''Summer Camps, Today and Tomorrow,” Sur- 
vey, May 1944, 
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periods with study periods, and graduation depends 
upon experience in both. 

A significant trend in the development of work 
as education is seen in “The Findings and Recom- 
mendations” of the National Resources Planning 
Board as released in the ““New York Times,’ March 
11, 1943, stated under 2B, “Programs for Youth.” 


“The curricula of the schools should be revised so as 
to provide that all young people obtain meaningful 
unpaid work experience in the school or in commu- 
nity service during period of school attendance.” 


The “Report of the Drexel Lodge Conference,” 
sponsored by the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and held in May, 1943, recognizes the 
need for secondary education to provide services with 
characteristics of the former Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration: 


“It is our position that this service is so important that 
the secondary school cannot much longer maintain its 
position as an institution having a ‘vital place in Amer- 
ican life’ unless it enter this field...” 

“Vocational training centers, conservation camps, work 
centers, youth hostels and the like should be organized 
and administered by state departments or perhaps by 
regional offices established for its purpose... ” 


“Should work experience under school supervision 
be continued and expanded after the war as a regular 
function of the secondary school curriculum?” It ts 
to answer this question that the National Child Labor 
Committee has undertaken a study of combined 
school and work programs which have been estab- 
lished to meet war needs. Leading representatives 
of industry, labor, education, health and psychology 
have been appointed on a special advisory committee 
for the study. 

This somewhat lengthy introduction is presented 
to show the scope of efforts undertaken by various 
agencies to provide work experience for youth, and 
to indicate that efforts in this field are and will con- 
tinue to be on the increase. Though no brief is held 
for any particular type of approach to the problem, 
the experiences of other groups should prove fruitful 
to “recreational” camps as they plan to enlarge and 
enrich the work possibilities in their own programs. 


WoRK AND THE CAMP 
W hat is Work: 


A clear definition of the concept ‘work’ is needed 
if all who read this report will impart the same mean- 
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ing to the term. The dictionary defines it as ‘‘exertion 
directed to produce or accomplish something . . . 
productive or operative activity.” 

For our purpose the following working definition 
will serve: Work is a useful undertaking producing 
desirable results for the individual, the camp or the 
community. This work may or may not be engaged 
in for monetary returns. 


Three Settings for Work Experiences 


I. Work is carried on in the so called “‘recrea- 
tional” type of camp. 

At this point it is necessary to distinguish between 
chores and work projects. Chores or “housekeeping 
duties’ are routine activities in the daily care of the 
camp. They include such activities as cleaning cabins, 
washing dishes, general K. P. work, and cleaning the 
camp grounds. Work projects involve special efforts 
toward beautifying, improving or enlarging camp 
facilities. Building retaining walls, improving wood 
lots, establishing nature trails, planting trees, re- 
moving fire hazards, developing pest controls, build- 
ing bridges, cabins and lean-to’s are examples of such 
work projects. 

II. Work projects outside of the camp, but using 
the camp as an operational base. 

Some possible projects are: harvesting of berries, 
fruits and other crops; reforestation and trail mak- 
ing on public lands; fire prevention work; assistance 
to nearby communities on local recreational develop- 
ments and in recreational leadership. 

Work projects in this category should probably be 
restricted to high school age youth, operating in 
small groups under capable leadership. 

III. The Work Camp 


This type of camp has been characterized as a 
cross between an “orthodox” camp and a regular 
place of employment. It is usually a small group, or- 
ganized for a specific work project. Campers live on 
a cooperative basis, taking turns cooking, doing their 
laundry, and cleaning their living quarters. They 
work about six hours a day, five or six days a week, 
during the summer. Workers are volunteers who pay 
their own expenses, although on farm labor projects, 
in order to maintain the wage standards, they accept 
the prevailing wage rate. In the work camp, service 
to others is the motivating factor. 

Work camps should not be confused with farm 
labor camps which appear as an emergency war 
measure and which employ numbers of unskilled 
youth as farm labor. The youth in farm labor or 
harvest camps are for the most part primarily con- 
cerned with earning money. 

Inasmuch as our orientation is chiefly in times of 
ihe postwar period, attention is here given to the 
work camp idea rather than to the harvest or labor 
Camp. 
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Possible projects for a work camp may be quite 
similar to those listed under the two previous classi- 
fications. The main difference is that this type of 
camp is organized with work as its primary purpose. 


General Objectives of a Work Experience 

1. To provide boys and girls with a chance to work. 

2. To give campers an opportunity to learn the dignity of 
work, no matter how menial the task. 

3. To inculcate good work habits by: 

(a) Requiring the camper to follow through and 
finish a job once started. 

(b) Seeing that each boy or girl takes his turn and 
assumes his proper share of the work. This is 
particularly necessaty in routine tasks. 

(c) Holding the youngster to strict account for a 
quality of work commensurate with his age and 
ability. 

4. To develop in campers, skills in the use of basic tools. 

5. To teach boys and girls to work cheerfully and enthusi- 
astically. The story of the three stone masons engaged 
in building a church well illustrates this point: When 
asked what they were doing, one answered, “laying 
stones”; another said, “earning a living’; and the 
third, “building a beautiful cathedral.” It is this latter 
attitude which a good work experience should help 
mold. 

6. To have campers see their job in terms of a contribu- 
tion to self, to the group, to the camp community, to 
others. 

7. To provide a practical preliminary vocational education. 

8. To inculcate and strengthen good character traits— 
those qualities which we term as dependability, relia- 
bility, initiative, resourcefulness, confidence, etc. 


Some Specific Objectives for Out-of-Camp Projects and 
Work Camps 

To render service on a socially important job. 

To assist in the production of food. 

To train campers in farm and agricultural skills. 

To train for citizenship through group responsibility. 

To cooperate with the life of a community. 

To promote city-country understanding. 

7. To promote racial and cultural understanding. 


General Principles Relative to a Work Ex perience 


1. Generally speaking, a larger share of the work in camp 
can, and should be done by campers. 

2. Work projects should be selected on a level com- 
mensurate with the age and ability of the campers. 

3. The quality of the finished product should be judged 
in terms of the age and ability of the youth. 

4. The work experience must be satisfying to the indi- 
vidual. This satisfaction will depend, to a large extent, 
upon a sense of achievement, on the worth of the proj- 
ect, on the basis of service to others, on the effective- 
ness of the leadership. 

5. Where expensive equipment, tools, and supplies are 
involved technically skilled leadership should be as- 
signed. Some work projects do not require of the 
leader as much in technical skill as in imagination and 
inspiration. In all cases guidance is essential. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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raining School for Summer 


amp Naturalists 
By 
L. E. Hoffman 


VERY child entering a summer camp has the 

right to be made acquainted with his outdoor 

environment. He lives, acts, and sleeps in a 
new world when he goes to camp. It is a world of 
wind-music, the smell of wood smoke, the numerous 
noises of the night, the flashing pin-points of light 
in the night skies, the shimmer of the lake; a whole 
world that he has been dreaming about all winter 
and is now a part of! 

Sadly enough this world of wild things is too 
frequently ignored. Baseball, basketball, track meets 
and all the paraphernalia of the urban playground 
are merely transferred to a new setting. These are 
excellent activities and have their place, but in the 


Local Ranger Meets the Training Group on His Home Ground 
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camping set-up a chance for an entirely new group 
of activities is at hand. 

The Camp Naturalist enters this environment with 
the child. Because of his longer acquaintanceship, 
and yet retaining the child’s feeling of wonder and 
sense of curiosity, the nature leader is given the glori- 
ous privilege of leading the child into an enchanted 
world! It is a limitless world of fascinating things. 
It is a world wherein we go from earth to heaven, 
the leader possessing the magic key to open up the 
new world of treasure. 

Recognizing the possibilities of naturelore, the 
Southern California Camping Association accepted 
the responsibility of evolving a leadership training 
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school for Camp Naturalists. Even though the indi- 
vidual might have all the enthusiasm and desire to 
do something with this outdoor laboratory, the plain 
fact remains that he must know something about the 
life of his outdoor world before he can successfully 
lead or enthuse others. 


The Association has planned a training school so 
that definite direction can be given to counselors in- 
terested in leading nature activities in summer camps 
for the current season of ’45. Camp Directors of the 
group were offered the opportunity of nominating 
candidates from their staffs to take part. It was 
thought wise to start with a group of fifteen since 
the whole adventure was in the nature of an expert- 
ment. Candidates chosen gave their promise to actu- 
ally carry on a full summer program of nature adven- 
turing in their respective camps. A further agree- 
ment was made that they would attend all sessions 
and field trips. Costs for each trainee were carried 
by the camp organization sending the representative. 
Within the group of fifteen naturalists, five types of 
private and youth group camps were represented. 


The instructor organized a series of five indoor 
evening meetings each one and oneshalf hours in 
length, to be held at a convenient central meeting 
place twice each month. The time interval between 
meetings was purposely planned for assimilation of 
material and for further reading on the topic pre- 
sented. About half-way through this indoor series, a 
one day field trip was taken. 


Each indoor meeting was intensively planned but 
had sufficient variety so that maximum interest would 
be sustained. The first fifteen minutes were set aside 
tor introductions, questions and answers, and for any 
assignments. For the next fifteen minutes, demon- 
strations were presented with the major topic of the 
evening occupying the following forty minutes. The 
last ten minutes were devoted to summary and to 
relating the work to the following session. This 
varied presentation sustained interest at a high level 
and at the same time related information and sug- 
gestions for getting it across to youthful campers. A 
minimum of theory was offered, most of the work 
being held to practical application since the trainees 
faced the immediate problem of doing the job them- 
selves. 


Selections were made for large learning units of 
the nature field as indicated in the following chart: 


MAJOR TOPICS 
THEORY PRACTICAL WORK 


Making the camp Nature Star Gazing 
Conscious Plant Life Around the 
The Nature Counselor Summer Camp 
The Child in his Out- Bird Life Around the 
door World Summer Camp 
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in Actual Field Observation 


ONE DAY FIELD TRIP 


Earth Study Around the 
Summer Camp 

Mammals Around the 
Summer Camp 


GRADUATION 


In each unit, a minimum set of facts was insisted 
upon as the spring-board to further nature informa- 
tion. The candidate learned the half-dozen common 
birds that are found around his camp as well as the 
same number of trees and shrubs. The six or eight 
summer constellations that every summer camper 
ought to know were stressed. Each candidate was 
urged to know these essential facts so that confidence 
would cause him to further his information through 
self-study and field experience. 

The field trip took the group through territory 
that gave them an opportunity to check the facts pre- 
sented at the indoor learning sessions. The country 
was typical of the majority of campsites. 

Paralleling these large nature units, all sorts of 
devices and ways of interesting youngsters were dem- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Instruction in Elementary Geology. Book Work Finds Meaning 








Camp Seamanship 


By 
W. Van B. Claussen 


be undertaken too early, with regard to camper 

age levels. True seamanship — even though 
involving only small craft — is so nearly a ‘“way of 
life” distinctly apart from that of a landsman, that 
to attain a fair degree of proficiency, one’s nautical 
training must start during his formative years and 
continuously keep pace with his normal land develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, the two paths are, nowadays, 
far less parallel than they formerly were! 

Neatness: Neatness is an inherent trait of the 
seaman — not from any aesthetic standpoint, but 
from the extremely practical one of safety and ef- 
ficiency. And, seagoing neatness is totally different 
from prissiness or fussiness. It encourages active use 
of all equipment, but stresses its correct use and, 
above all, the proper stowing or securing of equip- 
ment when through with it, and making certain that 
it is ready for immediate use when next wanted. 

Neatness is difficult to write into a program. It 
involves so many little things leading up to a truly 
important grand total, that it might better be termed 
an ‘‘attitude’’ with respect to small craft handling. 
Principally, it is inculcated by the habitual, rather 
than assumed, personal example of the instructor. 

Just what kind of ‘little things” does it actually 
involve? Well, such things as making certain that one 
does not go afloat with a painter dragging overboard, 
or with a painter that is snarled or knotted, or one 
decorated with a “cow’s tail’’ or “Irish pennant”; 
that all lines are clear and ready for use on sailing 
craft; that personal gear brought on a trip, has been 
properly and thoughtfully stowed so that it will not 
require a hasty scramble if water is shipped or rain 
comes up. 

It also involves making certain that the interior of 
canoes — and especially of rowboats, powerboats, 
and sailboats — be properly policed after use, of 
any debris incidental to the particular trip; that 
canoes be accurately centered on the racks; rowboats 
moored with the use of proper hitches rather than 
hasty knots; sailboats moored and all their gear prop- 
erly disposed of — including the careful drying of 
the sails; that damaged equipment such as a loosened 
cleat or a split paddle, be reported and arrangements 
made for its repair — not on the ‘Let George Do 
It’ basis of turning it over to the camp handy-man, 


T HE initiation of small craft training can scarcely 
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but with the camper participating in its repair under 
supervision; that paddles, oars, kneeling-pads, and 
rowlocks, be neatly placed in the locker instead of 
being haphazardly tossed in; — and so on, through 
all the small things that mark the development of a 
“Boatman” or a “‘Canoeist,’’ as distinguished from the 
vacation rower and the weekend canoer. 

Concentration and forethought: Ability to con- 
centrate upon the task in hand and yet think far 
enough ahead to avoid getting into needless difficul- 
ties, is yet another trait of the true waterman. De- 
velopment of this trait, in camp groups, requires 
patient leadership rather than any fiat written into a 
training course. A keen line of demarcation exists 
here too because, incorrectly guided it can result in 
grim, Nazi-like suppression of fun and enjoyment. 

Under this heading come countless items which, 
if they are not in some manner brought to the atten- 
tion of the campers, will prove stumbling blocks of 
more or less magnitude until they develop into an 
incident that forces the hapless one to learn the hard 
way—and, possibly also results in equipment damage 
that could have been avoided. 

Merely a few of these things are: Lifting canoes 
off, or on, the rack without observing the hand- 
grip of one’s partner, with the result that arms are 
unexpectedly crossed and the canoe dropped, or one’s 
wrist is wrenched. Paddles and duffle left strewn at 
the launching site, instead of being placed in an 
easily visible and avoidable stack. Stumbling and 
tripping while carrying the canoe, because of failure 
to readjust an awkward manner of holding it, or lack 
of concentration as to one’s footing, or because of a 
definitely poor choice of path or launching point. 
Launching the canoe in such a manner that it subse- 
quently must be turned end for end; then, laboriously 
making the turn against the wind or current, instead 
of with their aid. Blocking the waterfront by col- 
lecting paddles and duffle after launching. 

Patience and perserverance: These two traits of the 
nautical person are perhaps the most difficult of de- 
velopment in camp groups. Always, the campers 
restless desire to romp through the successive stages 
of instruction with little more than a ‘badge col- 
lecting’’ attitude, must be overcome. Yet — ambition 
must not be stifled. The clever instructor can draw 4 
series of parallels between learning to paddle and 
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learning some comparable, and generally appreci- 
ated, group of skills in order that the campers’ sense 
of accomplishment is heightened while, at the same 
time, their respect for the depth of the subject 1s 
sufficiently kindled to enlist their patience in maste:- 
ing the successive steps which constantly lead to 
higher achievement. 

Actually, it is no more difficult to learn to paddle 
than it is to learn to play a violin — and, the coro- 
parison can be made extremely intriguing. 

Anyone can pick up a fiddle and produce a noise 
by scraping the bow across the strings. Very rarely, 
a “natural” will instinctively produce sweet tones, 
and may ultimately become a good musician without 
much formal teaching. So too, anyone can board a 
canoe and usually manage to get it from one place to 
another, and occasionally someone will discover that 
he has an inherent adaptability for the necessary 
skills. But, the great majority of persons first niust 
go through the painstaking routine of “learning to 
play the scales,” by mastering the individual strokes 
with the paddle. They then learn to combine strokes, 
as the violin student learns to play simple chords. 
Later comes harmony, tempo, expression, and ultt- 
mately — after perhaps a year of diligent study — a 
simple musical composition can be rendered in a 
pleasing manner. One canoeing student has cor- 
respondingly completed the begznner stage. 

This may be as far as his inclination, or interest, 
or his available time will permit him to develop. On 
the other hand he may desire to complete the ad- 
vanced stage. Having accomplished that he will, 
more likely than not, be stimulated to go on to the 
“concert’” level — at which point comes the full 
realization of the richness, depth, and limitless possi- 
bilities of a veritable art. 

To employ the parallel for the introductory teach- 
ing of paddling strokes it can be pointed out that, on 
the violin, the correct strings must be ‘‘stopped’”’ at 
exactly the right point, and the bow must be drawn 
with just the right touch, to produce the note or chord 
desired. There are no ‘‘frets’” on the violin, as there 
are on the banjo and the ukelele, and if the stop on 
the violin string is even slightly incorrect, all the 
scraping and pressure that can be applied with the 
bow, still will not produce the desired tone. 

Similarly, there are no marks or frets in the water 
to guide one in the placement and angle of the 
paddle blade. Only by practice as diligent as is re- 
quired for the violin, can one learn to dip the blade 
at the precise point and at exactly the correct angle 
to produce the desired effect on the course and speed 
of the canoe. Having a single factor even slightly 
incorrect, no amount of brute force applied to the 
paddle can serve as a correction. 

But the paddler frequently has to practice under 
definitely disturbing influences, such as wind and 
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waves, or currents. Thus, to make a fair parallel, 
we must ask our violin student to practice in a boiler 
factory, with passing workers constantly bumping his 
elbow! 

The similie can be developed almost endlessly. 
Briefing it to the campers, in connection with the 
daily practice, can serve to correct the erroneous gen- 
eral impression that paddling can be learned in ‘‘six 
easy lessons,’’ without however developing an attend- 
ant defeatist attitude. 

Since the average camper has little or no opport- 
tunity of learning canoe handling except while at 
camp, his best interests will be served by majoring 
on his instruction and minoring on his unsupervised 
recreational use of the equipment. The instruction 
need not be in formal classes, however. Indeed, it 
often is best when disguised as purely incidental 
“tips” and suggestions during ostensibly free play, 
to develop in the campers the “Watch me, Coach” 
attitude of seeking aid and encouragement. 

Experience has shown that to carry out this scheme 
effectively requires an instructor, or coach, on land 
at the canoe waterfront, and another afloat. They 
should be sufficiently mature and adept as teachers, 
to avoid creating the feeling that they are merely 
nagging and spoiling the fun. 

Regardless of the method used for teaching, some 
kind of an outline must be used, either for planning 
the daily instruction or to serve as a check-list to make 
certain that, at some time or other, all phases at a 
given level of the subject have been covered. Such 
a suggested outline is appended, on the basic or 
beginner level, and based on a prerequisite of rea- 
sonable swimming ability—that is, ability to jump or 
dive into water over one’s depth and come to the sur- 
face quietly and under control; tread water, holding 
the hands above the surface, long enough to demon- 
strate ability to do this without struggling or ex- 
haustion; float, either vertical or prone, or with 
minimum movement, long enough to demonstrate the 
ability to actually rest in this manner; and, swim 
back to the point of entry, using any type of a con- 
trolled stroke. 


A BASIC CANOEING COURSE 


Phase No. 1—Basic Information about Canoes and Equip- 
ment 


1. Learning the limitations of canoes, as to stability, sea- 
worthiness, capacity, and durability. 


2. Basic principles of canoe storage; types of canoe racks, 
and lockers for paddles and kneeling-pads. 


3. Learning the characteristics of different types of pad- 
dles and the use for which each is suited; nomenclature 
of paddle parts, and how to determine the correct 
length of paddle to use. 


4. Learning the characteristics of different types of canoes 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Progressive Living in the Out-of-Doors 


By 


Margarite Hall 


N APPRECIATION of the out-of-doors is not 
A static but it grows and develops. At first it 

may be as passive as sitting in a concert hall 
listening to a lovely symphony. Both are beautiful 
and pleasing to the senses. However, it is the un- 
usual person who is capable of fully appreciating her 
first symphony. It is necessary to hear many to learn 
to feel the theme and discern the varying moods in 
the symphonic movements. Naturally to become a 
part of the orchestra which played the symphony 
would give even deeper emotional satisfactions. 

Such an analogy may be drawn of the person who 
loves the out-of-doors from the comfortable sun 
porch of his summer cottage and one who has learned 
to employ and enjoy that same out-of-door world on 
a six day canoe trip. 

In our camp program there falls to us this chal- 
lenge of helping young people to achieve the art of 
living comfortably and happily in the out-of-doors. 
Camp craft becomes a means to an end. Each tech- 
nique that is acquired only furthers the enjoyments 
that individuals experience in living under the skies. 
Though those techniques are important, they must be 
accompanied by a goodly portion of fun, adventure, 
and woodland romance. 

In a world filled with conflict, pressures, and ten- 
sions, boys and girls need to gain from their camp 
experience this summer a release from these pres- 
sures in the constancy and serenity of their out-door 
surroundings. In order to become resourceful indi- 
viduals they should have an opportunity to acquire 
the skills which will enable them to be capable, self- 
reliant camp citizens. 

If we, as counsellors, are to help campers realize 
these two goals, we must be extremely careful not 
to plan with them in their early experience camp craft 
activities that are far beyond their ability. It will be 
through a graded and progressive program that coun- 
sellors will kindle a desire in the inexperienced 
camper for advanced skills in cook-+outs, over-nights, 
and trip camping. 

The first step for any new city camper is to gain for 
herself confidence and security in her out-door set- 
ting. Camp will not provide the gadgets, push but- 
tons, and other conveniences of the modern apart- 
ment. As strange as it may seem to the new camper 
at first, these gadgets are superfluous to living in 
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camp. There will be some things that are essential—_ 


a lashed towel rack, a shelf for the wash basin, 
bucket, soap and toothbrush; a shoe rack, and a good 
sturdy pole for hanging wet bathing suits and laun- 
dry. These are made with natural materials sur- 
rounding the campsite. In learning to use the axe 
and knife for gathering these materials, the campers 
learn laws of conservation and information on wild 
life. 

Proving the day by day practicality of the camp- 
craft program depends upon the campcrafters’ ability 
to relate each project to actual living. Camping, too, 
can become cluttered unless we really need each 
gadget that is lashed, each cache that is constructed, 
and every piece of equipment that is carried in the 
knapsack and blanket roll. The distinguishing mark 
of an experienced woodsman is the lightness and 
efficiency of his equipment. 

The progress of a campcraft program depends en- 
tirely upon the level of the group’s experience, the 
interest and the ability of the individuals. There are 
no set rules, but, in the course of one summer, four 
groups may start with more or less the same objec- 
tives but plan very different programs and end with 
varying degrees of skills and out-door interests. 


PLANNING A PROGRESSIVE CAMPCRAFT 
PROGRAM 


In setting up a campcraft program it will be neces- 
sary to make a list of the things that people should 
know when hiking, cooking, sleeping, and living 
out-of-doors. 


I. When they walk out, will they know: 

—the kind of shoes to wear when taking a long 
trail hike—when mountain climbing? 

—how to walk without tiring too quickly? 

—how to relax and rest when it is time for a rest 
stop? 

—how to plan and carry the minimum of equip- 
ment with comfort, distributing the weight 
evenly and freeing the hands and arms for walk- 
ing rhythm? 

-—the kind of lunch to pack for nutrition and as 
a guard against thirst? 


II. When they cook out, will they learn: 
—how to plan menus suitable to the skills of the 
group and the available equipment? 
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—the kinds of tinder, kindling, and fuel to gather 
and the difference in the use of hard and soft 
woods? 

—the rules of out-door fire prevention and how to 
build the kind of fire—or fires—needed for the 
menu? 

—how to organize the cook-out so that each per- 
son has a job, and know when they are to do 
their assigned tasks? 

—the necessary precautions to take in the protec- 
tion of the health and safety of the group and 
at least one person will know how to use the 
First Aid Kit? 

—several types of cooking (one-pot meal, toasting 
or cooking on sticks, or roasting in coals) so that 
out-door menus may be varied? 

—the laws of a good camper, who cleans up and 
leaves her campsite in as good or better condi- 
tion than she found it? 

III. When they s/eep out, will they learn: 

—the minimum personal and camp equipment they 
will need for the over-night? 

—how to make a stream-lined blanket roll, enclos- 
ing all the over-night essentials? 

—how to construct an out-door shelter with 
poncho, canvas, or natural materials? 

—how to choose a good campsite with proper 
drainage, a tested water supply, free from haz- 
ards, well removed from travelled highways? 

—how to make a comfortable bed upon the ground 
and how to take the necessary precautions to 
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protect clothes and equipment from animals and 
early morning dew? 

—how to use a knife and axe? 

—how to lash a table, cache, or other necessary 
equipment? 

—how to construct an out-door latrine? 

—how to build several kinds of caches for preser- 
vation of food? 

—and will they know how to transfer the knowl- 
edge they gained on their previous sleep4outs to 
this experience? 

IV. When they /ive out in a primitive camp or on 
a canoe, bicycle, or covered wagon trip, will they: 
—have gained enough confidence in their camp- 

craft ability that the routine of cooking and 
sleeping out-of-doors will be a “natural” for 
them? 

—be ready for more advanced activities, such as 
setting up a permanent primitive camp base, 
making their own cooking utensils, and doing 
“deep country” camping? 

It will be a rare exception for any group to cover 
this entire program in one or two summers unless it 
is a campcraft or pioneer unit of older campers. Along 
with every step must go adventure and fun and with 
every skill must go a reason for knowing. It is far 
more sensible to learn to dress properly for a hike 
and walk with ease because the group is going on a 
vagabond hike or nature browse. Learning to build 
a fire because we need it for cooking on for a camp- 
fire is far more meaningful than just building a fire. 
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The Skill of a Woodsman 
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Campers will want to know the why before they get 
too excited about knowing how. 

I can well remember the camper who came to 
camp from an electrical home in an urban commu- 
nity. She had never lighted a match, and when she 
was asked if she wished to light her first camp fire, 
she was hesitant and shy. Fortunately the fire burned 
beautifully and the campfire program was gay and 
colorful. She gained recognition from the other 
campers for her contribution to the evening. Susan 
liked to build campfires after that, but she also be- 
came interested in out-door cooking. She enlisted the 
aid of her tent mates in locating a spot for a wood- 
land kitchen. It was not long before all the campers 
in her unit, with the assistance of the campcraft coun- 
sellor, were busy lashing tables and cup trees, con- 
structing an out-door stove and building a swinging 
storage cupboard. After they had finished their kit- 
chen, they wanted to share the results of their efforts 
and so they planned an open house in the form of 
a Gypsy Revel and invited all of the other campers. 

A sturdy crane built over their out-door stove held 
two pots of steaming stew, and reflector ovens, made 
of five gallon oil tins, baked large pans of biscuits 
to a golden brown. The visiting gypsies liked the 
kitchen and were high in their praise for the food. 

*. You can be sure that this group’s interest in camp- 
craft did not stop here. Their out-door world ex- 
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panded with an over-night away from their base 
camp. To the skill which they had acquired of eating 
happily in the out-of+doors, they added that of sleep- 
ing comfortably under the stars in an envelope bed 
placed upon smooth springy turf with extra soft spots 
in the correct places to accommodate the curves of 
the body. 

Many of these same girls returned to camp the 
next summer to continue their out-door living. House- 
keeping gadgets of the year before had been removed 
but, with more experienced hands, they were quickly 
replaced. New campers shared the old campers’ 
skills and soon the entire group was ready to pick 
up the threads of their last summer's experience. 
An over-night planned early in the summer seasoned 
them for a three day Covered Wagon trip. Careful 
planning of menus and equipment was necessary as 
baggage had to be scaled to a minimum. Organiza- 
tion of routine jobs and discussion of program for the 
three days necessitated true democracy in action. On 
their three day covered wagon trip this group of girls 
learned the essence of that quality of life experienced 


_by their pioneer forefathers. They built a three day 


home in a spot far removed from their campsite. 
Temporary shelters were constructed; an ample store 
of fuel for nine meals was gathered and stored; food 
was preserved in a cool cache—secure from insects 
and animals; and they learned that comfort and hap- 
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piness were dependent upon cooperation and har- 
mony in their relationships to each other. 

This trip welded group spirit and left with each 
of these girls tangible skills and intangible resources 
which were carried over into all their other camp ac- 
tivities. It also found expression in the kinds of hob- 
bies and interests that they had during their winter 
months in school and for many years afterwards. 


A group of Senior Girl Scouts in Washington, 
D. C., found that a progressive out-door experience 
could be effectively channelled into avenues of serv- 
ice. These girls became interested in the Girl Guide 
International Service and the British Guide's plan 
for reconstruction work after the war. They raised 
funds and sent the money to England for the Guides 
to purchase a trek cart and equip it with the essen- 
tials for light weight camping. This cart was to be 
used for feeding large groups of people as the work- 
ers went into occupied countries. 


The girls became so interested in their service proj- 
ect that they decided to build their own trek cart 
and equip it for troop camping. The cart was light 
weight, easily assembled and dismantled and could 
be drawn by the campers. With their trek cart com- 
pleted they planned a three-day camping trip and 
made all the gadgets essential for out-door living. 
Now they are giving demonstrations to other inter- 
ested Girl Scout troops, showing how a roadside camp 
for returning refugees could actually be set up by 
the British Guide International Service in Europe. 
“We have learned a lot,” wrote one of these girls. 


“It has given us many new things to think about as 
well as being great fun and we have planned a two 
week’s camp this summer.” 


Girl Scouts in many sections of the United States 
have enjoyed their campcraft experience so much in 
their regular camp activities program that they have 
asked if they could not have special older girls’ units 
for pioneering, hostelling, and as a base for trip 
camping. Many of these girls have applied their 
campcraft skills to conservation projects. With the 
assistance of Foresters and Rangers within their camp 
community, they have transplanted trees, eradicated 
gallberry bushes which caused the white pine blister, 
repaired trails and helped to prevent soil erosion. 
These have been timely service projects, not only for 
the camps, but for their surrounding woodland com- 
munities. With the shortage of man-power the work 
would not have been done had it not been for these 
campers. 


Conservation of food has gone hand in hand with 
campcraft programs. Campers have foraged the coun- 
tryside for wild berries and fruits which have been 
utilized in pies, cobblers, muffins, jams and jellies. 
“Somehow, blueberry muffins taste so much better 
when we have baked them in our own reflector 
oven,” one group of young campers said. “Perhaps 
the reason is that we made the reflector, built the fire- 
place, picked the berries, and made the muffins 
ourselves.”’ 

Isn’t that just like being a part of the orchestra 

(Continued on page 36) | 
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A. Call for Counsel 






By 
Harry H. Howett 


mation on camping have come in increasing 

numbers to the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. In order to meet this desire for 
counseling and assistance, the president of the Society 
arranged for a conference on camping in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 12, 1943. Here representatives 
of state and national societies for crippled children, 
camp directors, faculty members of university health 
divisions, and recreational supervisors counseled for 
two days and then unanimously called upon the Na- 
tional Society to prepare and publish a treatise on 
camping for crippled children. Before adjourning, 
the conferees roughly outlined the topics to be cov- 
ered in the proposed publication. 

The president of the Society appointed Ernest B. 
Marx, director, Camp Greentop, operated by the 
Maryland League for Crippled Children, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Chairman; Joseph E. Gembis, assistant 
professor of health education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan; and Mrs. Gertrude Whitehead, 
director, Rotary Camp, Akron, Ohio, as a committee 
of three to cooperate and collaborate with the author 
of this article in the preparation of the text. During 
most of 1944 the committee worked on the project 
and before the end of the year the manuscript was 
placed in the hands of the printer. The book will 
be ready for distribution and sale on or before the 
date this article appears in print. 

Camping for Crippled Children 

This book entitled “Camping for Crippled Chil- 
dren” contains approximately 120 pages divided into 
eight chapters and includes types of administrative 
forms, lists of equipment, menus, some illustrations, 
and a bibliography. The Foreward is written by the 
president of the American Camping Association. 

The authors found a wealth of written material 
on camping in general, but not much had been pub- 
lished to guide them on camping for the handicapped. 
They hope the book will fulfill the desires of those 
agencies now conducting camps for crippled and 
disabled children and serve as a guide to others wish- 
ing to organize such undertakings. It may also be 
valuable to schools and colleges teaching the theory 
and practice of camping for disabled children. 

Some First Steps 

The historical development of camping, found in 

detail in the book, shows that the first efforts were 


1) URING the past several years calls for infor- 
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of two types—summer homes and camps. Probably 
Haxtun Cottage at Bath Beach, New York was the 
first summer home for the crippled in this country. 
It was started in 1888 by the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York City. Here, among other recreational ac- 
tivities, one wooden building with sixteen beds was 
reserved for crippled girls. Each group remained for 
a period of two weeks. In the next twenty-four years 
seven other agencies established recreational summer 
facilities for convalescent or crippled children mostly 
in New York State. One of them was in California 
and another in New Jersey. Since then there has been 
a moderate extension of this type of recreation in 
numerous other localities. 

While the summer homes largely grew out of in- 
stitutions or hospitals for children, the camping pro- 
gram for crippled children developed from public 
school classes for the handicapped. The first of these 
camps known to the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults were initiated by Mrs. Emma 
S. Haskell and Mrs. Florence E. Robinson, neé 
Prouty, two teachers of handicapped children in the 
Chicago, Illinois public schools, in 1899 and 1901. 
Both of these early camps were located in Michi- 
gan, but were soon relocated, the first at Brown’s 
Lake in Wisconsin and the second at Twin Lakes 
near Plymouth, Indiana. Under the inspiration of 
their founders, they continued for nearly forty suc- 
cessive years. The Board of Education of the City 
of Chicago maintained a vital interest in their success 
throughout all these many years. 


Growth of Such Camps 


So far as available records indicate the next camp 
was opened in the Province of Ontario, Canada in 
about 1914 by Miss Edna H. O'Neil. This was a 
fresh air camp for crippled children. In 1918 Miss 
O'Neil and Earl Casey, an orthopedic patient at the 
Michigan Hospital School for Crippled Children in 
Detroit, organized Camp Okawana at Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

The year before Okawana was opened, the Berk- 
shire County Society for Crippled Children started 
an endowed camp near Pittsfield, Massachusetts. In 
the same year that Camp Okawana opened its doors 
the Rocky Farm Camp for Crippled Children came 
into being at Newport, Rhode Island. 

According to records and the Directories of Camps 
compiled by the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
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dren and Adults, Rotary Clubs in nine cities organ- 
ized camps for crippled children between 1919 and 
1927. Four camps were opened by other agencies 
from 1925 to 1929 in Michigan, New York, and Ver- 
mont. By 1930 there were recorded 20 camps with 
an approximate attendance of 1,000 crippled and 
handicapped children. Ten years later there were 
4,200 such children in 35 camps; in 1941 in 54 
camps there were approximately 5,000 children. 
By 1942, war conditions were affecting the admin- 
istration of such camps. There were four less camps 
than in the previous year with 300 fewer children 
attending, and in 1944 the number of children had 
fallen to 3,518 although the number of camps had 
increased to 56. The chief difficulty lay in the war 
manpower situation. Trained and competent camp 
employees were increasingly hard to find. Food con- 
ditions and transportation were contributing factors. 


In this historical development five varieties of 
camps for handicapped children are found. 


(1) Those in which agencies concerned with 
handicapped children have taken over camp 
facilities from other organizations for short 
periods of time. 

(2) Those in which crippled children have gone 
in groups to camps for able-bodied children. 

(3) Camps operated exclusively for crippled chil- 
dren where groups go alternately for briet 
periods. 

(4) Camps where a large group attended for a 
whole summer session, and 

(5) Day camps where the crippled children are 
at their homes at night. 


Cam p V ariations 


The peculiar needs of handicapped children make 
it necessary to have separate camps for them. They 
make it advisable to select a camp site more care- 
fully, to take more precautions for the safety of the 
campers, and to vary materially the administrative 
personnel and the program as well as camp equip- 
ment from what is required in a camp for the able- 


bodied. 


Probably the greatest deviation comes in the per- 
sonnel. The director and counselors must have the 
proper attitude toward physical abnormalities. This 
must include a sympathetic understanding of per- 
sonal handicaps and exclude depression and pity 
which seem to be the normal reaction of many indi- 
viduals. Such leaders must know something of 
orthopedic and other physical defects and something 
about prosthetic appliances as well as general health 
standards, recreational activities, and child psychol- 
ogy. These are matters to be given special attention 
in pre-camp training periods and in-training service. 


In addition there must be types of personnel not 
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found in camps for the able-bodied such as physio- 
therapists and attendants. More service is required 
from nurses and other medical personnel to advise 
counselors, craft teachers, the waterfront director, 
and others so that they may safeguard the campers 
in all their activities. More responsibility is placed 
upon a dietitian in such a camp because some of the 
campers will need special diets prescribed by their 
physicians. 

The number and variety of personnel will depend 
upon the admission policy of the camp management. 
The degree of handicap shown among the campers 
admitted has a controlling influence here; if wheel- 
chair cases and convalescent types of children are 
included there will have to be more attendants em- 
ployed, a more variegated program established, and 
a larger percentage of medical personnel engaged. 
The managing agency, therefore, must be prepared 
to balance its administrative staff with its admission 
policy. All children, of course, will be admitted 
upon a doctor’s recommendation, which will be con- 
cerned not only with the medical diagnosis but also 
with the activities in which the camper may engage 
while in camp. As in all camps, certain medical 
routine such as vaccination against smallpox and 
inoculations for typhoid fever is required before 
admission. 


Most camps, it is shown, do not admit very young 
children, new cases of poliomyelitis, sick children, 
those with active arthritis, typhoid carriers, nor spina 
bifida or other types of incontinent children. Most 
slightly handicapped children can go to camps for 
the able-bodied and receive more benefit there where 
they may compete on fairly equal terms. 

Summer homes, day or convalescent camps are 
better for the severely handicapped, unless there are 
enough so that the management can run a separate 
program for them in the camp largely independent 
of the other campers. 


At any rate, plans for admission have to be made 
weeks in advance of the opening of the camp cover- 
ing correspondence with parents, making arrange- 
ments for medical examinations, and plans for trans- 
portation of campers and equipment to be taken with 
them, and the tabulating of school and medical 
records. Much more time is required, therefore, to 
plan for camps for crippled than for physically nor- 
mal children. 

Program 

Camp programs, the authors agree, should be based 
upon a high degree of camper participation. Direc- 
tors and leaders should encourage in every way pos- 
sible the initiative of the campers in planning their 
activities day by day, as well as over longer periods 
of time. In the same way group decisions and activ- 
ities should become the basis of program planning. 
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Both of these tend to develop constructive democratic 
ways of living and to provide for the proper flexi- 
bility of the program. A high quality of leadership 
is required to secure safe and sane productive «ctiv- 
ities but insures enthusiastic interest on the part of 
all the campers. Handicapped children can do alt:ost 
anything that able-bodied children can although otten 
the activity must be modified. The program should 
be planned with this fact in mind. 


Craft work takes an unusual place in a camp for 
the crippled. Here leadership must be given under 
the joint direction of the craft counselor and the 
physiotherapist. In many instances, it serves as valu- 
able occupational therapy designed to exercise and 
strengthen weakened muscles or to train around 
handicaps by using good muscles in new ways. 


In the same way modified procedure makes it 
possible for handicapped children to swim, dive, and 
to camp out. The medical activity charts interpreted 
by the nurse or physiotherapist serve to show what 
modifications in all such programs are necessary. All 
of this calls for a high degree of cooperation between 
the counselors and the medical personnel. 


The Place of the Dietitian 


In a camp for crippled children, the authors point 
out, the dietitian has an even greater significance 
than in one for able-bodied children. Not only obesity 
and malnutrition are to be encountered, as in any 
children’s camp, but in many instances handicapped 
children will come to camp with special diet orders 
from their attending physicians. Food may be re- 
quired frequently éach day for some handicapped 
campers, especially those who need extra rest periods. 
Menus used on hikes or in periods of camping out 
must be prepared by the dietitian and varied for indi- 
viduals participating. There will be many deviations 
from a general menu schedule which require not only 
professional skill but also a great deal of extra work 
and time. 


Safety 


Every camp management must be concerned with 
the liability it assumes in caring for children away 
from their homes. Safety precautions, it is recorded, 
are doubly important when the children are handi- 
capped. All state health and safety laws must be 
obeyed and the management must protect itself by 
adequate insurance and bonding some of the per- 
sonnel, especially in large camps. This is a subject 
requiring expert advice. Money can be saved by 
taking advantage of group, comprehensive, blanket 
or all-risk types of insurance. Too many separate 
types of policies may lead to exorbitant costs. Con- 
sideration must be given not only to protection of 
the campers, but also to the administrators, helpers, 
and visitors. 
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Records 


The authors indicate that at present some records 
are required by the federal government related to 
food and salaries. Requisitions for food filed with 
ration boards are based upon previous purchases. 
The O.P.A. requires a record of persons served each 
day. Income tax forms W-1 and W-2 must be filled 
in and records kept. Every camp, therefore, must set 
up a bookkeeping system. Such records are necessary 
in all camps at least during the war and so long as 
the present tax law is in force. Other general busi- 
ness records are essential to sound management. 


In a camp for crippled children all such records 
are equally important and in addition thereto the 
following: (a) medical records accompanying each 
child upon admission and kept up to date during the 
camping season; (b) the physician’s work tolerance 
prescription to be followed by the counselors under 
the direction of the nurse or physiotherapist; (c) the 
health progress reports for the benefit of family 
physicians and clinics to whom the children will re- 
turn at the end of the camping season. 


Philosophy 


The camping movement for the handicapped, as 
for all other children, has an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity for a real education. This comes through the 
twenty-four hour association of the children and the 
leaders, the social contacts in the camp community, 
the stimulating influence of the environment, and 
the opportunities for creative expression of individual 
interests. In camp the crippled child may be free 
from the restrictions of the clinic, the hospital, the 
homes, and the school. Others about him are operat- 
ing on his own level. He can explore, experiment, 
invent, and find his own chances for mental and 
social growth and achievement largely free from 
fixed procedures and programs. In the best governed 
camps there is no rigid routine or compulsory par- 
ticipation. 

In order to realize such a philosophy of camping 
for handicapped children camp management must be 
prepared to engage leadership from mature, sympa- 
thetic, socially minded individuals who like children 
and understand their interests and peculiar needs. 
The camp should be co-educational and not too large. 
The larger the camp the more difficult it is to carry 
out such a philosophy. The aim is to get the child 
to express himself. In doing this he will naturally 
gain both knowledge and skill. It is largely a case 
of losing oneself to find oneself. If a camp’s environ- 
ment, facilities, and personnel stimulate the develop- 
ment of interests, creative expression will follow and 
this is the highest type of education. Functioning 
in a group requires that social participation which is 
the essence of democracy. 
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By BARBARA ELLEN JOY 


IRST of all, I wish to thank the members of the 
F A.C.A. for the honour they have shown me by 

electing me to this office. During the next two 
years, I shall gladly devote what abilities I have to 
doing the best I can for our Association. Having 
worked with the other officers and many of the new 
Executive Committee in other capacities, I know that 
they are also eager to serve the Association well. 
We all have confidence in the Executive Secretary, 
Miss Patterson and in her office assistant, Mrs. Marie 
Treibull. Because of the attributes of all these peo- 
ple, because of the many worthwhile things accom- 
plished during Mr. Klusmann’s presidency, and 
because of our reliance on the cooperation and guid- 
ance of all our members, the prospect is indeed good 
for progress and expansion in every phase of the 
work and purposes of the Association. 


This ‘‘page’”’ is the first of a series which will prob- 
ably appear in each issue of The Camping Magazine. 
We are doing this so that members may be better in- 
formed of the policies, plans and progress of the 
Association and we hope the idea will meet with ap- 
proval. 


In this issue I wish to inform members of the 
people who have been appointed to serve as chair- 
men of the standing and regular committees. Of 
the seven in the first category, six have accepted. So 
far only three of the seven in the second category 
have accepted or been selected. 


It is vital to the work of the Association that these 


committee chairmen be workers and producers, be- | 


cause the bulk of the volunteer work on a national 
scale is necessarily carried on through them. It 1s 
with considerable satisfaction, therefore, that I an- 
nounce their names at this time. The camping or 
business connection of each is indicated, together 
with the Section to which each belongs. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
(also members of Executive Committee) 


Leadership—Miss Lenore C. Smith, University of 
Southern California, So. California 

Finance—Mr. Victor L. Alm, Boy Scouts of America, 
Chicago 

Program—Mr. A. Cooper Ballentine, Camp Kehonka, 
New England 

Membership—Mr. Ray Bassett, U. S. Forest Service, 
Wisconsin 

Studies and Research—Mr. Harvie Boorman, George 


tor May, 1945 
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Age 

Williams College (Y.M.C.A.), Chicago 

Ex-officio—Mr. Taylor Statten, Camp Ahmek, Can- 
adian Camping Assn. 

Public Relations—Mrs. Ethel Bebb, Red Book Maga- 
zine, New York 

Ex-officio — Mr. Wes Klusmann, Past President, 
ACA, Boy Scouts of America, New York 


REGULAR COMMITTEES 


Legislation—Mr. Robert D. Lynd, Y.M.C.A., Mich 
igan 

Community Aspects—Miss Marjorie Cooper, Camp 
Fire Girls, Lake Erie 


Personnel — Mr. Harvie Boorman, Vice-president, 

ACA, Chicago 

You will notice that on acceptance of the new 
constitution in February, the Leadership Committee 
became a standing committee, a prominence which, 
because of its importance, it has long deserved. In 
accordance with a motion passed at the Board meet- 
ing April 7, 1945, to the effect that “whenever the 
ACA crosses borders into other countries, there be a 
member ex-officio on the Executive Committee of the 
ACA,” Mr. Statten, as Chairman of the Canadian 
Camping Association, was appointed. It is both a 
courteous gesture and also a boon to the Association 
work to have the Past President as an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the same Committee. 


There has been a change in the duties of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee and one which will prove 
beneficial. Our Executive Secretary has been author- 
ized by the Board of Directors to represent the 
ACA before all governmental agencies, with the 
power to ask for special member assistants as the 
need is indicated. This change is in accord with the 
upgrowth of the Association and has many ad- 
vantages, which will become clear to all as Miss 
Patterson keeps us informed of all government regu- 
lations as they are decided upon. The work of this 
committee will now be devoted to interpreting camp- 
ing to the public through every means, and certainly 
Mrs. Bebb is the person to direct this so far neglected 
phase of our Association work. As time goes by she 
will call on many members for assistance, which I 
know will be cheerfully and promptly given. 


I hope the rest of these chairmen will be appointed 
shortly and that their names may be announced in the 
next issue. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Timely News and Comment 


By the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY and the EDITOR 


THE MAY ISSUE 


We are offering a double issue this month to take 
the place of the December, 1944 issue, and to try to 
present the sum and substance of some of the ma- 
terial that had been planned for the A.C.A. con- 
vention in March. 

As the convention theme had been “Camping Pre- 
pares Youth for World Citizenship”, workshops were 
held at the A.C.A. board meeting at Sunset Camp 
early in April to discuss various aspects of the con- 
vention theme. The reports of these workshops are 
given on pages 5 to 11 of this issue of the magazine. 

Mr. Gilmore’s article on ‘“Camping Education and 
Guidance to Satisfy the Energy, Capacity, and Free- 
dom of Youth Today” was prepared in the New 
England Section as a preliminary convention subject 
to be used as a foundation for discussion in the con- 
vention seminars. 

The convention program committee aspired to pre- 
sent at the convention outlines of desirable practices 
in major camp skills, such as canoeing, campcraft, 
music, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. In setting up 
this issue of the magazine, we have endeavored to in- 
terpret, insofar as possible and practicable, the aims 
and the thinking of this committee. We present for 
your information and enjoyment Louis Hoffman’s 
story of a west coast nature training course, Margarite 
Hall’s concrete suggestions on developing a camp- 
craft program, and W. van B. Claussen’s pertinent 
and authoritative article on camp seamanship. 

The third, or editorial section of this issue presents 
a panoramic view of significant trends and develop- 
ments in the A.C.A. as well as in the camping field. 
Mr. H. H. Howett’s “A Call for Counsel” reviews 
the new manual on camping for crippled children, 
and points out the problems of camping for the 
physically handicapped. Committee and section re- 
ports highlight the activities of the A.C.A. 

a 


NATIONAL CAMP SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two scholarships to National Camp for profes- 
sional leadership in camping education have been 
offered to the A.C.A. for the six weeks summer 
session, July 6 to August 17. The session will be 
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held at Lake Mashipacong, Sussex, New Jersey, and 
will offer advanced field work in camp administra- 
tion. It is offered only to college graduates with 
approved experience in camp leadership. New York 
University is cooperating with Life Camps in offering 
this summer session; graduate credits are offered. 
Tuition for the course is $175.00. Each of the two 
scholarships will pay $75.00 toward the tuition. For 
further information and scholarship application 
blanks, write to the American Camping Association 
office at 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4. 


* KF 


NEW YORK SECTION. REPORT 


The New York Section of the A.C.A. has compiled 
a 40 page report of its camp conference held in Jan- 
uary of this ycar. The report contains a chart giving 
information on communicable diseases. A limited 
number of these reports are available for seventy- 
five cents each upon request to the secretary-treas- 
urer of the New York Section, Mrs. B. A. Sinn, 38 
East 85th Street, Apt. 8B, New York 28, N. Y. 


* * * 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


O. T. Gilmore—Associate Director, Greater Boston 
Community Council. 


Margarite Hall—Outdoor Activities Adviser, Girl 
Scouts, National Staff. 


L. E. Hoftman—lInstructor, Naturalists Training 
School sponsored by the Southern California Sec- 
tion of A.C.A.; Vice-principal, North Hollywood 
Junior High School; has served as Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Nature Study in Los Angeles city 
schools. 


Harry H. Howett—-Director of Social Research, the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. 

Lenore C. Smith—A.C.A. Chairman of Leadership 
Training; University of Southern California. 

W. van B. Claussen—American Red Cross, National 
Headquarters. Participants whose reports appear 
in the magazine are identified on page 5. 
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THANKS TO CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 


Oscar L. Elwell, exhibits director for the A.C.A. 
convention, reports that last December, thirty-three 
exhibitors reserved exhibit space for the convention. 
When the convention was cancelled, the checks were 
returned to the exhibitors, some of whom then con- 
verted their exhibits into advertising in the Camping 
Magazine. We extend our appreciation to all of those 
exhibitors who “‘signed up’ last December, and we 
take pleasure in listing them here. 

James W. Brine Co., Inc.—Boston, Mass. 

* Association Press—New York, N. Y. 

*Citrus Concentrates, Inc—New York, N. Y. 
Collegiate Pennant Co., Inc—New York, N. Y. 
C. F. Emling Company—Chicago, Illinois 

*Fellowcrafters, Inc.—Boston, Mass. 

The Felt Crafters—Plaistow, New Hampshire 
S. Gumpert Co.—Ozone Park, New York 

*Higham-Neilson Co. of Massachusetts—Boson, Mass. 
Hilker & Bletsch Co.—Chicago, Illinois 

* Holbrook Grocery Co.—Keene, New Hampshire 
Johnson Appleby Co.—Cambridge, Mass. 

*H. A. Johnson Co.—Boston, Mass. 

Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp.—Boston, Mass. 
Kellogg Sales Co.—Boston, Mass. 

*Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.—Boston, Mass. 

*Magnus Brush & Craft Materialk—New York, N. Y. 

*Metal Crafts Supply Co.—Providence, Rhode Island 
Wm. J. Orkin, Inc.—Boston, Mass. 

*John C. Paige & Co.—Boston, Mass. 

*% Proportioneers, Inc. %, Providence, Rhode Island 
Rival Foods, Inc.—Cambridge, Mass. 

Ad. Seidel & Son—Chicago, Illinois 

*John Sexton & Co.—Chicago, Illinois 

Stone & Forsyth Co.—Boston, Mass. 

Swift & Co.—Boston, Mass. 

Tampax, Inc-—New York, N. Y. 

Tempo Chemical Co., Inc.—Long Island City, N. Y. 
Twitchell-Champlin Co.—Portland, Maine 

United States Spring Bed Co.—Springfield, Mass. 

*Vermont Accident Insurance Co.—Rutland, Vermont 
Webster Thomas Co.-—Boston, Mass. 

*Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc-—Newark, New Jersey 





* Advertisers in the Camping Magazine. 


* + 


CAMPING EDUCATION 


Significant in the field of education are increasing- 
ly numerous courses given by colleges and universi- 
ties not only in group work but in the field of 
camping and camp administration. Among those 
that have come to the attention of the American 
Camping Association are several projects in Mich- 
igan. 

Western Michigan College of Education, through 
the generosity and help of the Kellogg Foundation, 
has secured Clear Lake Camp at Dowling, Michigan, 
for a five-year experimental program attempting to 
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integrate camping education in the yearly academic 
program of school children. Children from schools 
in the vicinity will visit the camp for two-week per- 
iods, while teacher-training students from the college 
will also spend time at the camp acting as counselors 
for the children. The students will be given a brief 
course in camping skills. 

During the summer session, a Workshop in Camp- 
ing Education will be held at Clear Lake Camp for 
six weeks. This program will combine theory and 
practice in camping activities as well as provide for 
actual counseling experience plus program planning 
and administration. Under-graduate and graduate 
credit is given at Western Michigan College and the 
University of Michigan, respectively. 

The Detroit Group Project and Wayne Unwersity 
offer training and field work in clinical group work 
with children at Camp Chief Noonday, Hastings, 
Michigan, from June 11 to August 11. Students may 
enroll as counselors or as participant observers. De- 
tailed information may be secured from Wayne 
University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

National Camp in cooperation with New York 
University is offering its sixth summer of training for 
professional leadership in camping education, July 
6 to August 17. Advanced courses will be offered for 
camp administrators, directors, supervisors and edu- 
cators interested in camping education. Details are 
available from L. B. Sharp, Executive Director of 
National Camp, Room 806, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20. 

The University of Southern California is offering 
a 16 week summer term for group workers (July 2 
to October 20.) Courses include social services for 
youth (a new course); social group work; super- 
vision in group work; and community resources and 
organization. Additional information may be secured 
by writing to the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 

The University of Tennessee, Division of Exten- 
sion at Knoxville, and the Ps Beta Phi Settlement 
School at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, announce a summer 
Workshop of Handicrafts and Community Recreation 
at Gatlinburg, June 11 to July 18. The summer 
school is conducted as an Extension Center by the 
University of Tennessee, and all credit courses are on 
a regular University basis. Crafts include weaving, 
woodcrafts, and recreational crafts. Detailed infor- 
mation may be secured through the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 

The Treasure Chest, organized by the Book Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Council for Post War Europe, 
Inc., is an educational project of international signifi- 
cance which may be of interest to campers. This 
committee suggests the collection of books for chil- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Report of the Executive Secretary’ 


By 


Thelma Patterson 


OFFICE. 

The services of the A.C.A. office are varied, and 
they are increasing in scope. The office serves as a 
clearing house for correspondence, both general and 
official A.C.A. correspondence. In February, about 
750 pieces of mail were sent out; in March, over 
1000. This was in addition to the constitution re- 
visions mailing to the entire membership in February. 
The cancellation of the convention scheduled for 
March increased the amount of correspondence. 

All A.C.A. mimeograph work is done in the office. 
Extra publications, such as the studies and research 
pamphlets, are sent out from the office. Membership, 
financial, and Camping Magazine records are taken 
care of in the office, as is the A.C.A. bookkeeping. 
Some of the work on the Magazine is likewise han- 
dled through the office. We have one full time sec- 
retary, Mrs. Marie J. Triebull, and part time assist- 
ance for extra work. 


FIELD WORK. 


About a third of the executive's time is spent in 
field work, in visits to A.C.A. Sections and in con- 
tacts with government agencies in Washington. The 
following sections have been visited: New England, 
Wisconsin, Lake Erie, Chicago, Southwest (Dallas 
and Oklahoma City), Arizona (for the organization 
of a new section), Southern California (for a meet- 
ing with the president), New York, National 
Capitol, Allegheny, Detroit ( for a meeting with the 
Michigan officers), Ontario at Toronto, St. Louis, 
and Nebraska. One visit to Lake Erie was for a 
Section conference, and two trips were made there 
for conferences on the Camping Magazine which the 
Lake Erie Section edited from November through 
February. 


CONTACTS. 


Contacts in New York City were made with Na- 
tional Agencies; with Miss Jean Maxwell of Syra- 
cuse, where a new section has been organized; with 
the Associated Youth Serving Organizations co- 
ordinating committee, and with Miss Louise Morley 
of the Office of War Information who is working 
with youth activities in England. The OWI has re- 
quested camping information for European countries. 
This is being supplied by the A.C.A. office in the 
*Report given at the A.C.A. Board of Directors meeting April 6, 1945 
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form of our publications and articles. 

In Washington, D. C., contacts have been made 
with the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Education, 
the Office of Community Services, the Office of War 
Mobilization, the Director of 4-H Club Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
with the Director of the Victory Farm Corps, Exten- 
sion Service of the Department of Agriculture. Con- 
sultation with these national government agencies 
has resulted in a working together on camping and 
camping problems. Without exception, the coopera- 
tion of the government agencies has been friendly 
and helpful. 

Contacts have included church groups and special 
services for physically handicapped children. We 
are beginning to work with the church relations com- 
mittee on a national basis. 


MAGAZINE. 


The Camping Magazine was a Lake Erie Section 
project from fall through February, undertaken under 
the leadership of Miss Abbie Graham, publications 
chairman, Miss Marjorie Cooper and Mrs. Sybil 
Spencer Nims. An assistant in publications, Miss R. 
Alice Drought, has taken over the editorship of the 
magazine from March through June. We have 800 
subscribers other than those who hold memberships 
in the A.C.A. 


GOALS FOR A.C.A. FOR THE FUTURE 


Goals for the A.C.A. include the following. 

1. A more extensive publications job. In addition 
to the Camping Magazine, the total publications job 
should include the preparation of articles for other 
publications (some of which is now under way), and 
the exchanging of articles with other publications. 
We should publish ourselves, or have available, pub- 
lications on program helps, facilities and buildings, 
campsites, leadership, day camp standards, and 
health and safety. 

2. Consultation service, with an advisory board 
of special representatives from allied fields. Councils 
of social agencies and community groups, churches, 
government agencies, educational groups, and the 
physically handicapped should be represented among 
the consultants. 

3. Increased and extended membership, to extend 
over lay groups as well as professional groups. This 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Leadership Training an ft Progress Report’ 


By 


|_enore ‘.. Smith 


encouraging for 1945. Throughout the Amer- 

ican Camping Association, sections are concern- 
ing themselves with providing training opportunities 
for camp counselors and directors. Twenty of the 
twenty-nine sections have persons carrying special 
responsibilities for leadership training. Fourteen of 
these have already sent information on or completed 
plans for training courses to be offered this season. 
The Allegheny section is “planning to place the 
emphasis upon helping camp leaders who carry the 
responsibility for supervision of other counselors to 
do a better job.”” The Greater Community Council 
of Boston is offering special courses for directors, 
new counselors and program specialists. The South- 
ern California Association is offering a general 
course to prospective counselors and also specialized 
training courses for nature leaders and for water- 
front directors. The Chicago section is using both 
in-town and at-camp facilities in its program. The 
St. Louis section is sponsoring the course at Harris 
Teachers College in St. Louis. The Central New 
York, Iowa, Lake Erie, National Capitol, Northern 
California, and Ohio Valley Sections are sponsor- 
ing one day or week-end training courses. Other 
courses planned and conducted by the various sec- 
tions will be reported as soon as information 1s 
received. 

At the present time the information on college 
courses is incomplete, but to date thirty-six institu- 
tions have reported that training courses are being 
offered. The trend toward the inclusion of camping 
leadership experiences as a phase of teacher train- 
ing is being developed in several institutions. Your 
Chairman has received inquiries from several other 
institutions as to those offering graduate credit for 
such participation. New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J., Fredonia State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredonia, N. Y., and Western Michigan State 
College of Education at Kalamazoo, Mich., are of- 
fering special training in camping leadership to 
prospective teachers. National organizations are 
sponsoring special courses in camping leadership. 
The Girl Scouts are offering 14 regional conferences 
conducted by members of their national staff. Of 
particular interest to some members will be the fact 
that Miss Marie Gaudette, of the National Girl Scout 
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Office, is compiling a list of nature leader’s courses 
offered throughout the United States this spring. 
Special training offered by the Red Cross will be 
offered as usual in Regional Aquatic Schools. 

Another area of interest in leadership training is 
that of research and special studies being made on 
the college and on the professional level. A num- 
ber of such, in leadership training, are under way 
in various institutions and sections. Briefly sum- 
marized they are: 


1. “Outing and Camping as Educational Experi- 
ence at the College Level,’’ Mildred Anderson, 
University of Michigan. 

2. “Bridging the Gap between Camper and Coun- 
selor,’ M. Genevieve Clayton, Iowa section of 
A.C.A. This study will be of particular interest 
to those interested in the apprentice plan of 
training counselors. 

3. “Educational Progress in Camping-Planning 
Training Courses,’ Frances Burns, University 
of Iowa. 

4. A study of improvement in method of selecting 
camp counselors is being conducted by David 
DeMarche, University of Southern California. 

5. A study setting up a score-card for evaluating 
camp practices and standards in health and 
safety is being conducted by Gil Magida, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


These are a few of the studies which are under 
way at the present time. We need information on 
others currently being conducted. 


As information is coming in from sectional rep- 
resentatives, there have been a small but significant 
number of college courses that have been discon- 
tinued during the war years. To date six have been 
so reported. 


The following is a list of the A. C. A. sections, 
organizations, and the institutions of higher learn- 
ing offering opportunities in leadership training this 
spring: 

Courses offered with special emphasis on Teacher Training 
or on Director Training: 
1. National Camp, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
2. New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
3. Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Studies and Research Committee Report 


By 


Barbara Ellen Joy 


Committee on re-appointment to the Vice-presi- 
dency of the Association after the resignation 
of Mr. Frederick Lewis. 

Efforts were made to form a working committee 
of people of prominence in camping and allied fields. 
These members were asked particularly to cooperate 
with the Chairman in furnishing monthly book re- 
views for The Camping Magazine. This service was 
provided in every issue of the Magazine from that 
time on and the retiring Chairman has promised to 
continue aid in preparing this material in the future. 

Considerable correspondence was handled with 
students and others preparing theses, making surveys, 
desiring special bibliographies or otherwise seeking 
special information in the camping field. A special 
camp directors bibliography was furnished by Mr. 
Rodney M. Britten of the American Baptist Publica- 
tions Society. 

Several articles were procured for publication in 
The Camping Magazine and notices printed therein 
asking for cooperation by secretaries of sections and 
by college teachers in regard to training courses being 
given currently. 

The Chairman helped to interest the Iowa Sec- 
tion in undertaking an original study of “The Older 
Camper” and cooperated with the section as much as 
possible. This fine piece of work was completed 
and brought by the Study Chairman, Miss M. Gene- 
vieve Clayton, to the Board of Directors meeting 
April 7th, and turned over to the new Studies Chair- 
man for the use of the Association. To our best 
knowledge, this is the first piece of original research 
completed by a Section, and it is hoped other Sec- 
tions will follow the splendid example of the Iowa 
Section in the near future. 

At the Bartlett Workshop on October 6, 1944, a 
special committee consisting of Miss Marjorie Cooper, 
Mr. Frank Bell, Miss M. Genevieve Clayton and the 
Chairman worked out a Definition of Functions of 
the Studies and Research Committee, which follows: 


Te Chairman reassumed responsibility for this 


In analyzing the areas in which the Studies and Research 
Committee ought to serve the American Camping Associa- 


tion, your committee reporting has endeavored to make a™ 


number of practical suggestions which the Association may 
endorse and undertake. Three of these, especially as shown 
in the body of this statement, involve work in the fields of 
leadership training, health, and community aspects. We are 
aware that much of this material is not new, but it is sound, 
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and must be included in the thinking of the Association. 

The functions of the committee are outlined below, to- 
gether with a statement of possible methods by which its 
aims may be achieved. 


FUNCTION I. To provide for studies, information, and 
assistance in the field of leadership training. 


METHOD: a. The Committee shall collect and make avail- 
able at the national office practical material on all types 
of training for the use of institutions of higher learn- 
ing as well as camps. 

b. Sections shall undertake institutes and training courses 
for counselors—if possible, in camps. 

c. Sections shall encourage institutions of higher learn- 
ing to give credit for practice teaching to counselors 
serving satisfactorily in accredited camps. 

d. Sections shall contact institutions of higher learning 
and interest them in conducting training courses and 
offer cooperation and assistance in content and in- 
struction. 

e. Sections shall encourage the use of the Camping 
Index plan in training courses, either in camps or 
institutions of higher learning. 

f. Sections shall offer cooperation to institutions of 
higher learning in the training and placement of 
counselors. 

g. Sections shall report training courses offered in insti- 
tutions of higher learning in their own communities 
to the national office. The Committee shall insert a 
notice in the Camping Magazine requesting such ma- 
terial. | 


FUNCTION II. To encourage and aid students in writing 
theses in camping and allied fields, and to obtain di- 
gests of these for publication. 


METHOD: The Studies and Research Committee shall 
insert a notice in the Camping Magazine asking stu- 
dents planning to write long papers or theses on 
camping to communicate with the Association. The 
Committee shall further obtain a digest of such papers 
through the authors or their instructors. 


FUNCTION III. To keep the membership informed 
through the Camping Magazine of new books or ar- 
ticles in camping and allied fields. 

METHOD: The Committee shall follow the plan now in 
effect with the chairman being responsible for assign- 
ing reviews and obtaining material for the studies 
page. 

FUNCTION IV. To work with the Studies and Research, 
Program, or Special Committees of the Sections in the 
American Camping Association. 

METHOD: The national office shall compile a work book- 
let, to be issued to the membership, giving the Amer- 
ican Camping Association policies, rules, committees 
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and services that may be expected, from the Associa- 
tion and its standing committees. 


FUNCTION V. To furnish bibliographies for special pur- 
poses, either to groups or to individuals. 

FUNCTION VI. To set up a functioning Health Sub- 
committee. 


FUNCTION VII. To set up a functioning Sub-committee 
on Community Aspects. 

METHOD: The committee shall appoint a sub-committee 
on community aspects to consider the formation of a 
policy which shall define the place of the American 
Camping Association sections in the local commu- 
nities, especially as it affects relationships with local 
Councils of Social Agencies. It shall further con- 
cern itself with any other aspects of community rela- 
tionships which may arise, as camp planning on a city 
or county-wide scale. 


FUNCTION VIII. To extend the direct services of the 
Association to each individual member of the Associa- 
tino by stimulating articulation, and bringing camp- 
ing material to the publication stage. 

METHOD: The Committee shall include, but not restrict 
itself to, material from national and sectional work- 
shops, reports, magazine reprints, studies undertaken 
by sections, or any special studies or reports by indi- 
viduals or groups which will be of general interest 
and benefit to the membership. In order to promote 
and maintain membership, it is recommended that, if 
it is financially possible, a copy of such material be 
sent gratis to each camp or sustaining member as a 
prerogative of membership. As the first step in this 
direction, it is recommended that sufficient copies of 
“Suggested Standards for Camp Nursing,” recently 
published by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.., 
be procured to distribute without charge to the mem- 
bership. This committee’s willingness to cooperate 
with the program committee in its long-term plan, and 
particularly in its effort to produce realistic material 
which will elevate practices in camps, is hereby 
placed on record. The committee would also like to 
offer its services in an effort to build up a reference 
and resource library in the national office. 


These recommendations were accepted and _suf- 
ficient money provided in the budget to go ahead. 
This was felt to be a real step forward, as previous 
to assuming the chairmanship, no statement of Com- 
mittee functions and in fact no precedents or accounts 
of former work of the Committee had been available. 
Functions VI and VII have, however, been subse- 
quently removed and these two committees been 
designated as regular committees of the Association 
and are no longer sub-committees. In the new con- 
stitution recently adopted, the Leadership Committee 
has been made a Standing Committee and its Chair- 
man will now become a member of the Executive 
Committee. This is also a step forward, as leader- 
ship is obviously a keystone in the ACA arch and 
should be more prominent in its support. 


for May, 1945 





Work was immediately started on Function VIII 
and since last October the Committee has furnished 
free as benefit of membership to Camp and Sustain- 
ing members two outstanding pieces of camp liter- 
ature, to wit: 

1. Suggested Standards for Camp Nursing, by the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing of 
New York City, and 

2. The Place of the Organized Camp in the Field 
of Education, a revised report of the 1929 report of 
the New York Section. 

The first was sold to the Association at half-price 
and a special ACA imprint superimposed on the 
front cover. Four thousand additional copies of the 
second were printed and are on sale at our Chicago 
office for $.25. As Function VIII of this Commit- 
tee is enlarged and new materials added, not only 
will the camping field be served but also consider- 
able income may be realized for the Association. 

The Annotated Bibliography on Camping fur- 
nished by the Chairman in June, 1943, during first 
term of office, has had a good sale and the present 
issue is almost exhausted. It is recommended that 
this be revised in the near future as another of the 
items furnished to Camp and Sustaining members, 
and 5,000 copies be printed for sale, at some profit 
to the Association. 

The excellent report of the Community Aspects 
Committee will be sent out with the report of the 
April Board of Directors meeting. 

In closing, the Chairman ventures the hope that 
the new Committee in its future work may give some 
consideration to the suggestions made by her on 
page 15 of the November, 1944 Camping Magazine 
especially to numbers 1, 2 and 4 on that page. 
Thanks are due to those committee members who 
helped during this time, to Miss Lenore Smith of the 
Leadership Committee, to Miss Marjorie Cooper of 
the Community Aspects Committee, and to Mrs. 
Helen Leighty of New York who promptly cooper: 
ated in obtaining the Nursing Standards pamphlet 
for ACA use. Special gratitude is due Mr. Frederick 
Guggenheimer of the New York Section and _ his 
Committee for their wonderful cooperation in re- 
vising their Section report, and to the Section itself 
for permission for the ACA to publish it for the bene- 
fit of campers everywhere. 





Camping Education... 

(Continued from page 25) 
dren for shipment in treasure chests to the children 
of liberated and allied countries. Detailed book lists, 
together with instructions on packing and shipping, 


are available through the committee whose address 
is 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


R. A. D. 
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APPRENTICE COUNSELORS PLAN 


REPORT OF THE IOWA SECTION OF THE A.C.A. 


HE camping field is keenly alert to the need for 
7 qualified leadership for our camp personnel if 

we are to meet the growing demand for more 
camps with good camp standards. The older camper 
who is interested in being a counselor desires to have 
training and program which will equip him for the 
profession of camping. 

Realizing these needs, the American Camping 
Association set up a committee in the Iowa Section 
to make a study of the question ‘‘bridging the gap 
between camper and counselor,” and to take the find- 
ings of such a study and recommend a plan to help 
in the guidance of meeting the apprentice counselor 
question. Three hundred and twenty-four question- 
naires were returned — ninety-three from private 
camps and two hundred and thirty-one from all types 
of organization camps. Two hundred and fourteen 
of the total group have had some type of counselor 
in training or apprentice counselor plan in their 
camps as a definite part of their programs. 

The challenge that youth offers to us in the camp+4 
ing profession today for leadership and guidance as 
well as the desire to continue their camping experience 
through their adolescent years is an ever increasing 
one. We all realize that the older camper who has 
camped for a number of years wants opportunities to 
try out his skills. This is done through our older 
camper units and through our apprentice counselors 
programs. 


Directors felt definitely throughout the country 
that some type of leadership training along with 
experience in camping techniques was needed for our 
older campers in order to give them more camping 
experiences as well as prepare them for counselor- 
ship. Youth of our nation today have a greater re- 
sponsibility as they go into the postwar period. Camp- 
ing has a special contribution in the development of 
our finest boys and girls for real leadership participa- 
tion with a good sound background for democratic 
living. 

In the camps where an apprentice plan has been 
used, the number of years of camp experience re- 
quired before beginning training varies from none 
to ten years, with the average being three years. 
Most of the camps have used a great many of their 
apprentice trained counselors later on their regular 
camp staffs and have found that they were exception- 
ally good staff people and have a better appreciation 
for camping as an art than those who have not had 
this special training. Camps having successful plans 
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have been better able to staff their camps during the 
war years which again proves the appreciation of 
apprentices for their opportunities to serve their 
country by helping campers to live a normal life and 
give children a camping experience. The number of 
trained apprentices going to other camps as coun- 
selors doubled in 1944 over the preceding two years. 

The committee making the study felt that the 
camping group as a whole was vitally interested in 
trying out an apprentice counselor plan, and has 
worked out a suggested course of study which may 
be used as a basis for setting up such a plan. 

The value of the apprentice counselor plan may be 
studied from three ways: from the apprentice coun- 
selor’s point of view; the camp director’s point of 
view; and the camp’s point of view, as follows: 


1. Objectives for the Apprentice Counselor. 


a. To bridge the gap between camper and coun- 
selor. 

b. To create a desire to continue camping experi- 
ence through the realization that camping is 
not outgrown. 

c. To attain top skills in all phases of camping. 

d. To learn the history, fundamentals, and fu- 
ture of camping. 

e. To learn to practice the code of ethics of camp 
counseling. 


2. Objectives for the camp director. 
a. To hold the interest of older campers. 
b. To train campers in the profession of camp 
counseling. 


3. Objectives for the camp. 
a. To serve older youth through apprentice coun- 
selors experience for ‘‘real living.” 

The qualifications for selecting apprentice coun- 
selors, as brought out by the replies from the direc- 
tors, are: 

1. Be camp-minded — interested in camp _pro- 

gram and in becoming a camp counselor. 

2. Leadership qualities as shown in record as a 
camper and in year round activities (both in 
school and extra-curricular). 

3. Ability in camp skills. 

4. Adaptability to camp situations. 

5. Junior in high school, and at least sixteen 
years of age. 

6. Emotionally mature. 

7. Experience as a camper. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MOTHER, 
] MADE THESE! 


Youngsters are proud of 
their own handicraft 
they want to make things 








Youngsters are proud of their own handiwork . . . they want to 
MAKE things. 

Let them enjoy themselves, and at the same time banish ithe 
headache question ‘‘What shall I do now?’’. 

Just plan you camp program to include Fellowcrafters’ time-test- 
ed crafts projects that appeal to youngsters and revive flagging 


interest. 
TIME SAVERS 


Exactly what you’ve been looking for warm and alive with crea- 
tive suggestions. Technical matter presented with remarkable clarity 
and simplicity. Comprehensive in scope and precise in detail. 


CRAFTWORK MANUALS 


No. 9600 Amberolcraft (Plastics) ............... l5c 
No. 9502 Leathercraft for Beginners ............. Z9c 
No. 9515 Leathercarving ........................ 35c 
No. 9524 Gimp Braiding Projects 

(4-color illustration) ................... 40c 
No. 9850 Chip Carving ......................... 15c 
No. 9960 Metalcraft for Beginners ............... l5c 
No. 9500 Fellowcrafters’ Orange Book of 

Designs and Patterns ................ 1.50 
No. 9501 The Golden Book of Design ........... 1.50 


SSSeeeeeeeeeeeeece Your Free Copy | ZPERERRERRRERRER RES ES ED 


of Fellowcrafters’ new, 56-page, illustrated Fourteenth Cat- 
alogue is waiting for you. Complete listings of tools, ma- 
terials, projects, project kits, instructions and manuals for 
over 20 crafts, with Priority information. 


Seeeeeeaae’ 
4888 eeeee 
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— DISTRIBUTORS — 


we Ga.—Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., 

Boise, Idaho—The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 16, Mass—Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 

Chicago 10, Ill.—Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 
LaSalle St. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio—The A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio—Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 

Denver 2, Colo.—H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 

Detroit 26, Mich.—Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, T.H.—N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
(P.O. Box 1556). 


Louisville 2, Kentucky—Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main 
St. 


Los Angeles 55, Calif.—Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply Div- 

ision, 736-738 So. Broadway 

Nashville 3, Tenn.—Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave. N. 

New York 7, N.Y.—Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI. 

Philadelphia 6, Pa.—Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept., 
12-20 So. 6th St. 

Portland 4, Oregon—J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 

Richmond 9, Va.—Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St. 

St. Paul 1, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 East 
Sixth St. 

Syracuse 1, N.Y.—Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-545 E. Genesee St. 

CANADA: Toronto—Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 


ee 
OL] 130 CLARENDON ST. 
owcralters BOSTON 16. MASS. 





Apprentice Counselors... 
(Continued from page 30) 


In one camp where an apprentice counselor plan 
has been functioning for eight years it has proved 
very successful from the campers’ and the camp's 
viewpoints. Over one hundred and fifty campers 
have completed their training and fifty per cent have 
gone on in the camping profession. The apprentices 
were contacted who had taken this training and were 
asked if the apprentice training had been of value to 
them. All of them felt that this special training had 
helped them in their camp positions, as well as in 
college and in their chosen careers. They felt they 
were better equipped and adapted to meet life situa- 
tions. This camp has had a complete and well trained 
staff throughout the war years, and the apprentice 
unit has created an interest in campers to want to 
continue their camping experience and to share it 
with others. The apprentices have justified the time 
and effort put into conducting this unit. 

Note: The term “apprentice counselor’ was se- 
lected because the committee felt it best expressed 
what we meant by a counselor-in-training unit. 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN CAMPER 
AND COUNSELOR 


The following committee worked on this problem: 

M. Genevieve Clayton, Chairman, Camp Fire Girls 
Executive, Greater Des Moines Council of Camp Fire 
Girls, Des Moines, lowa. Director of Camp Hantesa 

Miss Josephine Joens, Girl Scout Executive, Daven- 
port, Iowa. Director of Girl Scout Camp. 

Mrs. Leota Battin, Camp Fire Girls Executive, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Director of Camp Hitaga. Pres- 
ident, Iowa Section, American Camping Association. 

Miss Virginia Lee Cunningham, Physical Educa- 
tion Teacher, Des Moines Public Schools, Camp 
Counselor, Director of Apprentice Counselor Unit, 
Camp Hantesa. 

Mr. Vern Harper, Boys Director, Y.M.C.A., 
Davenport, Iowa. Director of Camp Abe Lincoln. 

Mr. Harold West, Boy Scout Executive, Tall Corn 
Council, Des Moines, Iowa. Director of Camp 
Mitigwa. 

Mr. Howard Crawford, Boy’s Director, Y.M.C.A., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Director of Des Moines “Y”’ 
Camp for 26 years. 





In the June Issue... 
“FROM CAMP TO LIBERATED EUROPE” 


“ARCHERY IN THE CAMP PROGRAM” 
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Leadership Training... 


(Continued from page 27) 


4. Wisconsin section, R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 


Pewaukee, Wisconsin 


A. C. A. Section Sponsored Training Courses for Camp 


& 


oe 


6. 


Counselors: 

Allegheny Section, Miss Glady Ryland, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Central New York Section, Adj. Wm. E. Chamberlain, 
Salvation Army, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chicago Camping Association, Miss Etta Mount, 6336 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Ill. 

Iowa Section, Mrs. John R. Battin, 204 Paramount 
Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Lake Erie, Miss Marjorie Cooper, 1900 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Capitol Section, Miss Pauline Kinsinger, Y. 
W.C.A., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Northern California Section, Miss Jean McKenzie, 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 

Ohio Valley Section, Benton P. Cummings, City Re- 
creational Commission, City Hall, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Ontario Section, Miss Dorothy Jackson, 415 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Canada. 

Oregon Section, Miss Marjorie Dibble, Camp Fire 
Girls, Mier & Frank, Portland, Oregon. 


. San Joaquin Section, Lawrence Handy, Y.M.C.A., 


Visalia, California. 


. Southern California Camping Association, Miss Lenore 





C. Smith, 1052 W. 6th St., Room 509, Los Angeles 14, 
California. 


13. St. Louis Section, Mr. Alfred H. Wyman, 613 Locust 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Others — 

1. American Red Cross Aquatic Schools, Information 
from local Red Cross offices. 

2. Denver Council of Social Agencies, Ruth Schacht, 
Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

3. Girl Scouts — Regional Training Courses for Direc- 
tors and Counselors Margaret Chapman, Camp Ad- 
viser, Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th St., New York City 
17, N. Y. 

4. Greater Boston Community Council, Mrs. Ruth H. 
Griffin, 261 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 

5. Methodist Youth Fellowship, Clarice M. Bowman, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

6. State of Tennessee, Division of State Parks, Henry G. 
Hart, Nashville, Tenn. 

7. Ihduhapi Recreation Leaders Laboratory, Wm. J. Bell, 


1040 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


Colleges and Universities offering Camp Leadership Train- 


mn g: 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Harris State Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 36) 














Camping Insurance Problems 
Our Unigue Specialty a 


SUPERIOR COVERAGES AND SERVICE 
- fe - 


CAMP AND CAMPER — COAST TO COAST 
Preferred Rates 


Look into our 


UNEQUALLED 
CAMPERS’ MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
SERVICE 


HIGHAM - NEILSON COMPANY 
Broad St. Sta. Bldg. , Philadelphia (3) 


New England Office 
HIGHAM-NEILSON COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
50 Congress St., Boston (9) 
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Camping and Social Reconstruction 
(Continued from page 5) 


“control” of union activities, high taxes, and 
a labor draft, ‘made necessary to solve post- 
war economic problems.” 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom.” 

10. The probability of sharper cleavages in So- 
ciety. Cleavages are possible between veter- 
ans and civilians, between the sexes, and be- 
tween age, nationality, racial, religious, and 
economic groups. Evidence of increased ten- 
sions and intolerance is already observable. 

11. The possibility of cynicism and disillusion- 
ment after the war. War aims are not clear. 
Many people will be asking if the results are 
worth what it cost, especially if we fail in 
finding solutions to world problems. 

III. Social Needs Growing Out of the Above Formu- 

lation. 

1. Increased unity among people in every com- 
munity and among diverse groups. Inter- 
cultural education is an imperative. 

2. Extending and broadening our concept of 
community. 

3. Increased skill in cooperative and community- 
wide planning. 

4. The full and intelligent use of human re- 
sources. 

5. Education that is forward-looking. 

6. A faith that man can create a world that will 
better meet human needs. 

7. The necessity of extending democratic ideals, 
methods, and practices into every human rela- 
tionship, into the home, the school, the 
church, industry, community agencies, and the 
summer camp. 

8. An equal concern for a// individuals and 
groups. 

9. The making of plans and decisions on the 
basis of human welfare rather than on mate- 
rialistic grounds. 

10. The re-defining of democracy in social terms. 
IV. Objectives for the Education of Campers that 
have Social Significance. 

Camping assumes its obligation to society by ac- 
cepting the responsibility for the education of 
future citizens who: 

1. Can think straight on all problems. 

2. Have a sense of responsibility for community 
welfare and improvement. 


3. Have social goals rather than purely indi- 


vidual ones. 

4. Are creative, rather than traditional, in social 
relationships. 

5. Have the spirit of good will, justice, frater- 
nity, and good sportsmanship. 
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6. Understand how other individuals and groups 
contribute to us, as well as how we contribute 
to them. 

7. Are free from fear and misunderstanding of 
individuals and groups. 

8. Conceive of themselves as being world citi- 
zens. 

9. Have skill in group (social) planning within 
the range of campers’ interests and abilities. 

10. Have a service motive and will volunteer for 
community service. 
11. Are motivated by spiritual values. 
V. Opportunities Through Camping Organizations 
in Sections and Nationally. 

1. The discovery of new or previously un-met 
needs such as those of children who are phys- 
ically, economically, socially, or emotionally 


handicapped. 
2. Community planning with all other socially 
constructive groups, including churches, 


unions, councils of social agencies, schools, 
local, state, and federal governmental agen- 
cies, and others. 

3. Influencing the development of desirable 
legislation for children and the development 
and acceptance of standards for individual 
camps. 

4. Working toward making camping experi- 
ences available for all children. 


VI. Conclusion 

It is obvious that camping can assist directly and 
indirectly in the work of social reconstruction in the 
period ahead. Society is in process of being re-made. 
Camping can participate in this creative process if it 
will but accept its social responsibility. 


“One full age is ended, and its time, 
We are the makers of another world.” 





Secretary's Report... 
(Continued from page 26) 


will provide more money for extended service. 

4. Active participating national A.C.A. commit- 
tees, to further the work of the Association. 

5. The further assumption of responsibilities on 
the part of Sections. 

6. Adequate office assistance to handle the increas- 
ing volume of A.C.A. records, correspondence, and 
service. 

7. Camping education. We must do more with it. 

8. Legislation, local and federal. We must look 
toward it. 

9. A vital camping movement—national and in- 
ternational. 

10. A better job of public relations, nationally and 
locally. 
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KEN KAYE KRAFTS 


WEST NEWTON 65, MASSACHUSETTS 


KEN-LACE NEEDLES 

FELT CRAFT WOOD CRAFT 
CLAYS SHOE BUTTONS 
AIRPLANES METAL* 
COTTONS ETCHALL 
CORDS PAPER 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


*Priority 


LEATHER 
LEATHER TOOLS 
LEATHER KITS 
ADHESIVES 
WOOLS 
WOOD-BURNING 


"A Good Place to dauy Cnazta” 


























lifelong reputation may depend. 





SAFE WATER... 


to justify their confidence 


accepted as the most effective and practical method of sterilization. 
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baal “The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 
WALLACE & TIERNAN cones, nc 


NEW JERSEY 


, = campers naturally assume that you are providing a safe water supply. 
If there is the slightest doubt, you are risking the confidence on which a 


The only safe water is a sterilized water — and chlorination is universally 


W&T Hypochlorinators, developed specifically for chlorinating small 
water .supplies safely without skilled supervision, are simple to install, 
economical in operation, and meet all requirements of local and state health 
authorities. Write today for Bulletin 178. 
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Leadership Training... 
(Continued from page 33) 


LaCrosse State Teachers Colege, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Los Angeles City College, 855 North Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mills College, Oakland, California 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

New York University, New York City 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 

San Jose State College, San Jose, California 

Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, California 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 

Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 

Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 

University of California, Berkeley, California 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

University of Southern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles, California 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 





Progressive Living ... 
(Continued from page 19) 
that plays the symphony? Yes, living out-of-doors can 
be a passive enjoyment. For some people it always 
will be, but for those who wish to be a creative part 
of out-door living, let’s unlock the door and invite 
them in. When they enter, make sure that we find 
out where they are, and, from there, explore with 
them a creative and progressive experience in our 
campcraft programs this summer. 
TREK CART WITH ITS EQUIPMENT 
FOR A THREE DAY TRIP 


8 Senior Scouts and 2 Leaders 

Each Scout carries her own large knapsack on her 
back with her own personal belongings; her food. 
rations in her outside pockets; also a canteen, and 
a mess kit. Some carry a hatchet with a sheath. 

Equipment to be packed into Trek Cart 

10 bedding rolls—all very compactly rolled, with 
poncho 
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5 small light pup tents 

4 spare ponchos 

nest of cookpots in bag 

skillet in bag 

4 canvas buckets 

2 large canteens for drinking water 

2 wash-up bowls, dish mop, 3 teacloths in bag 

2 wash bowls 

bag of tools, rope, cord, etc. 

box of food supplies 

2 hatchets 

screening for latrine and wash house, pegs, ropes, 
clothes pins 

trek cart complete with ropes for pulling 

tarpaulin to cover all over the trek cart 





Camping and Guidance... 
(Continued from page 4) 


worse, more privileged or less. This last is seldom 
attained, I am convinced, by any of us. However, 
leaders should hold it as an ideal and strive to achieve 
it if they are really to lead youth to a sense of world 
citizenship. We say camps can be powerful democ- 
ratizing influences; we say they can give youth free- 
dom. Here is where they are going to need to be 
freed, need our help most, as one of the attitude 
building institutions. The strength of the peace will 
depend upon it. 


The peak has a tablet on which is written “Who is 
my neighbor?” As to camps we say, provision should 
be made by camps for experiences of working and 
living cooperatively with persons of other racial, re- 
ligious and political and economic groups particu- 
larly for those who have attained the maturity to 
enter normally into such an experience. 


In a recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly, Anna 
Louise Strong describes with remarkable vividness 
how the Russians began in the winter of 1942 to cut 
logs for the repair of German held mines with faith 
that they would retake those mines. Although they 
were desperately pressed at that time, they believed 
in themselves and that they would need to begin to 
prepare to rebuild their own devastated country many 
months hence. She describes how with the spring 
floods of 1943 the timber was rafted down the Volga, 
shipped across to the Don and again rafted down 
that river, traveling through the long summer time 
toward the mines which were still in Nazi hands. 
Finally, the Russian Army pushed the Nazis back 
town by town until the mine region was cleared and 
they were ready to use the logs as they arrived to re- 
store their beautiful country. 


Our work with children in camps is a matter of 
faith in the future of our youth and in our ways of 
(Continued on page 43) 
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_ Any desired quantity can be quickly prepared by a 
oe single attendant . . . the night before or immediately 
prior to serving. Eliminates handling of bulky crates 


and time-consuming inspection, cutting and reaming 
of fruit. 


LED makes it, 








ON THE PALATE: 


Only one 28 oz. container of Sunfilled is needed to 
prepare fifty-six 4 oz. servings of delicious, healthful 
juice that is comparable in flavor, body, nutritive 


values and vitamin C content to freshly squeezed 
juice of high quality fruit. 


SF ON THE BUDGET: 


Substantially reduces your cost per serving. Every 
ounce can be satisfactorily used without waste. 
Avoids perishable fruit losses due to spoilage, shrink- 
age or damage. Users need never be concerned with 


scarcity of fresh fruit or high off-season price fluctua- 
tions. 


A 
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ORDER TODAY and request price list on other time 
and money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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Camp Seamanship... 


6. 


(Continued from page 15) 


and the service for which each is suited; nomenclature 
of the essential parts of a canoe. 

Learning why seats are not desirable in canoes, and 
where thwarts should be located, and how to relocate 
them if necessary. 

Learning the various types of kneeling-pads; how to 
use them; and how to make and care for them. 
Learning of basic safety equipment—stowage of spare 
paddle; attachment and rigging of bow and _ stern 
lines; emergency repair equipment; emergency bailing 
equipment. 


Phase No. 2—Handling Canoes on Land 


a 


Emergency methods of making essential repairs to 
canoes and paddles. 


2. Learning the basic principles and various methods of 


tandem-handling of canoes, to and from the water. 
(If size of equipment is beyond the physical capacity 
of two campers, substitute three or four person han- 
dling as necessary.) 


Phase No. 3—Launching and Landing 


1. 


2 


3 


4 


Ph 


1. 


Learning how to launch, and to land, a canoe from a 
shelving beach or shore, and from a low pier or float. 
. Learning how to board, and disembark, under above 
conditions. 
. Learning where, and how, to distribute weight of 
paddlers, passengers and/or duffle, to obtain proper 
trim of canoe. 
Learning how to change, and how to exchange, pad- 
dling positions safely. 
ase No. 4—Tandem-Paddling, with Double Blade Paddles 
In land or shallow-water drill, learning how to adjust, 
hold, and stroke with the double-blade paddle. 
As a tandem crew, afloat, learning how to paddle 
straightaway, and hold a course. 
A. Responsibility of bow position and how to set 
a stroke. 
B. Responsibilities of stern position and how to 
follow stroke. 
Learning how to change course, making gradual turns 
and sharp turns, under way. 
Learning how to stop, and to go astern. 
Learning how to execute pivot turns. 
Learning how to make landing approaches at a beach 
or shore, and at a low pier or float. 


Phase No. 5—Learning the Elements of Basic Strokes with 
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the Single-Blade Paddle 

Nore: This initial instruction and practice is best given 
with campers standing in knee-depth water, or kneeling 
along the edge of a low pier. Practice should include 
paddling right side and left side. 


Learning how to most efficiently hold the single-blade 
paddle for stroking. 

Learning the “bow” stroke, and the purpose of this 
stroke. 

Learning the “backwater” stroke, and its purpose. 
Learning the “sweep” stroke, and its modifications 


into “half sweep” and “quarter sweep” for bow and 


stern positions. 
Learning the “reverse sweep,” and its corresponding 


modifications. 


6. Learning the “draw” stroke with the overwater recov- 


>. 


10. 


ery, the underwater recovery, and the modification into 
the ‘diagonal draw.” 

Learning the ‘“‘pushover’’ stroke, with the overwater 
and the underwater recoveries, and the limited effec- 
tiveness of this stroke. 
Learning the ‘‘bow rudder, 
tiveness. 

Learning the “cross bow-rudder,” its uses, and its con- 
version into the “cross bow draw.” 

Learning the “J-stroke’”’ and its application, for stern 
position. 


>? 


its uses, and limited effec- 


Phase No. 6—Single-Blade Paddling Practice Afloat, Em- 


ploying the Basic Strokes 


Nore: Practice should be done in tandem, i.e., with a 
bow and a stern paddler. Paddlers should exchange posi- 
tions, and change paddling sides, as practice progresses. 
To facilitate this, pair the tandems on the basis of equal 
weight. 


1. Learning how to paddle straightaway and to hold a 
course. 
A. Responsibilities of bow position and how to set 
the stroke. 
B. Responsibilities of stern position, and how to 
follow stroke. 
2. Learning how to change course, making gradual turns 
and sharp turns, under way. 
3. Learning how to stop, and to go astern. 
4. Learning how to execute pivot turns. 
5. Learning how to move the canoe broadside, under way, 


and without way. 


6. Learning how to make landing approaches at a beach 


or shore, and at a low pier or float. 


Phase No. 7—Safety: Handling the Canoe under Emer- 


as 


gency Conditions 
Learning how to hand-paddle.the canoe, in tandem. 


2. In tandem, learning how to board an empty floating 


canoe from swimming position, and precautions against 
its drifting away. 
Learning how to right a capsized canoe, board it in 
tandem, and control from again capsizing. 
A. Learning how to maneuver the swamped canoe 
to safety, using paddles and by hand-paddling. 
B. Learning how to safely empty the swamped canoe 
at a beach or shore, and at a low pier or float. 


4. Learning the theory (and practice within limitations, 


a 


if conditions are available) of tandem paddling in 
heavy weather. 
Learning how to rig a safe towline. 


Phase No. 8—Rescues: Limited Use of the Canoe for As- 


Bs 


sistance to Others 
In tandem, learning how to give assistance to a tired 
swimmer. 


2. In tandem, learning how to give assistance to the oc- 


cupants of a capsized canoe and to rescue their craft. 
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Dear Camy Director: 


In just a few short weeks, there will be entrusted to your faithful care and 
guidance, thousands of the very finest of young America—our loveliest girls 
and our future business men and presidents. 


As Dad and Mother are to entrust their dearest possessions to you, then 
why not give Dad a break; the chance to budget his unknown doctors’, hos- 
pital, X-Ray and nurses’ expenses. Is it quite fair for you not to do this when 
you know all about it, and the chances are that he may never have heard ot it? 


What if Billy or Betty should have a bad accident and the bills should be 
$150.00 or $200.00, or perhaps an illness bill of $75.00, wouldn't you feel very 
guilty to send those bills to Dad, if you had not offered him the opportunity to 
have them all paid, for but $5.00 for the full camping season? Slightly different 
plan for institutional camps, such as Scout, Y.M.C.A., etc. 


Hundreds of camps make this available every year to the parents and we 
already have arrangements made to protect about 20,000 children this summer. 


It is entirely optional with each parent. 
It costs the camp nothing. 


Your letter of inquiry will be cheerfully answered. 





| Yours for a full camp and a most successful season, 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pioneers in Camp RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Medical Reimbursement Coverage. 






































The Rick S45 Y and Economical Way to 
PUT VARIETY ON THE MENU! 


* Tasty POINT-FREE food specialties to vor, minimum weight, high nutritive value. 
keep your menus flavorful and attractive. There are scores of tasty possibilities in 


Pudding desserts, all types of sauces. de- —_pigelzer Brothers line of FOOD SPECIALTIES 
hydrated soup bases and dressings. They 


. have everything to make them ideal for 





to enhance your cooking by putting zestful 


, camps, or trips out of camp. Full-bodied fla- new flavor into simple dishes. 
A FEW SUGGESTED ITEMS: 
Condensed Tomato Cocktail with beef and iron... Cat- Imitation Vanilla . . . Pudding Desserts made with pure 
sup-style Sauce . . . Concentrated Spaghetti Sauce with whole milk . . . Derby Bar-B-Q Sauce . . . And a com- 
mushrooms ... Base Mix for meat loaves and hamburgers . 
plete line of condiments. 


: . . . Olive Butter . . . Homogenized Peanut Butter... 





Solutions to your food and point problems . . . Pfaelzer Brothers FREE catalog. Send 
for it now and help yourself to better and more econmical menus this summer season. 


ie 


PFAELZER BROTHERS thesis vin 
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Establishing Good Will... 
(Continued from page 9) 


majority, it has been found, have not considered the 
matter and, with the customary American spirit of 
fair play, are willing to go along if the director be- 
lieves the project can and should be done. 


Selection and Training of Staff 


Staff for intercultural and interracial camps should 
meet the following criteria, which are over and above 
the usual qualifications of good character and pro- 
gram skills: 

1. They must believe wholeheartedly in the under- 
taking, although they should be objective. Maturity 
is particularly essential. Their attitudes may be de- 
termined through personal interviews, references, 
statements and descriptions of previous experience. 

2. They should include individuals drawn from 
the same new groups as are being admitted as camp- 
ers. Sometimes, engagement of such staff members 
precedes the acceptance of the campers referred to. 

Training courses for staff need to provide for the 
following: inclusion as teachers and as students, per- 
sons representative of the new groups to be served; 
required reading in the field of intercultural and in- 
terracial relationships; explanation of the camp's ob- 
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jectives in these areas; material designed to give 
understanding of the cultural backgrounds of the 
new campers to be served; positive techniques for 
fostering good camper relationships and good 
camper-counselor relationships; outlining of clear- 
cut staff responsibilities in the handling of relation- 
ships; techniques of averting embarrassing situations; 
material to give understanding of how attitudes are 
formed and changed. 


Cam p Pro gram 


Program normally is the medium through which 
campers learn to find common interests, to gain re- 
spect for personal ability and to develop friendships 
and loyalties. In program, as with housing and seat- 
ing at table, the principle advocated is that of respect- 
ing the preferences and the interests of campers, 
while yet continually working to provide a sense of 
acceptance sufficient to break down clannishness 
based on racial, religious or similar differences. 

Programs of unity through diversity are helpful if 
they observe the principle of creating opportunities 
to show the contribution of all groups to our country 
without, at the same time, identifying certain camp- 
ers as belonging to different or foreign groups. Books, 
and motion pictures such as “The Negro Soldier,’ 
lend themselves to good follow-up discussion. 

Another sound principle is that of planning con- 
structive, rather than competitive, programs. Work 
projects and intercamp work projects are examples. 
Visits by one camp to another, use of speakers from 
other camps, a joint vesper service or a campfire 
with joint planning are other examples. 


The selection of places to visit may be made with 
the view to providing opportunity for relating to 
intercultural understanding. 


Historical plays and skits may be chosen to relate 
to present day problems, such as freedom of worship. 


The arts program (music, the dance, crafts) is an 
excellent source for interpreting various peoples. 


Program planning also has the negative aspect of 
avoiding embarrassing situations through the exam- 
ination of plays, songs, and other program elements 
to eliminate that which will offend or create difter- 
ences. 


Year Round Carryover 


Committeemen, parents, counselors and campers 
change somewhat from year to year. Furthermore, 
campers may find, when back from camp, attitudes 
in their communities, schools, even homes, which 
foment intercultural and interracial bias. Therefore, 
to insure that the better attitudes learned at camp 
remain and enrich the camp next summer, year-round 
interpretation is advisable. An effective way is 
through the camp reunion at which the happy mem- 
ories of last summer at camp can be revived and 
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happy feelings of anticipation created for the com- 
ing summer. 

The Role of the American Camping Assoctation 

_ and its Sections 

Every camp's effort in intercultural or interracial 
camping is strengthened by the extent to which other 
camps adopt similar efforts. Therefore, the Amer- 
ican Camping Association and its sections have a 
vital role to play, as follows: 

1. To gather camp experience to date in this area 
and make it known through The Camping aguas 
or through special releases. 

2. To include material in this area in the proposed 
content of training courses for counselors. 

3. To provide resource material on this subject. 

4. To reaffirm the position which the ACA took 
at Alexandria. 

5. To think this subject through and take a stand, 
~ so that each camp director is protected in his con- 
victions by joint action and belief. 

6. To study ways in which sections can participate 
in the efforts of councils of social agencies in this 
field so that a pooling of effort may result. 

7. To discuss the subject further at forthcoming 
workshops. 


BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INTER-GROUP 
| RELATIONS 
For Staff Training: 

Your School, Your Children—by Marie Syrkin 

Who Shall Be Educated — by Warner, Havighurst and 
Loet 

Brothers Under the Skin — by Carey McWilliams 

Must Men Hate — by Symund Livingston 

Races of Mankind — by Ruth Benedict 

Probing our Prejudices — by Hortense Powdermaker 

Inter-Cultural Education in American Schools — by 
Vickery and Cole 

New World A-Coming — by Roy Ottley 

Characteristics of the American Negro — by Otto Klin- 
berg 

Common Ground — a quarterly published by Council of 
American Unity, 222 Fourth Ave., New York City 
For Camp Library Shelves for Counselors: 

See Reading for Democracy, 1945, III. 36 important 
books that every American should read. 
For Camp Library Shelves for Campers: 

See Reading for Democracy — Books for Young Amer- 
icans. 

(List for very young, intermediate, and for older readers) 

Available from National Conference of Christians and 
Jews Midwest Area Office, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, 
Ulinois (also published in Camping Magazine for February). 
Organizations to Whom to Write for Leadership, Informa- 

tion, and Program Suggestions. 

American Council on Race Relations, 32 West Randolph, 
Chicago 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 W. 57th St., 
New York 


(Continued on page 46) 
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HOLBROOK GROCERY CO. 
Keene and Woodsville, N.H. 


PALMER -SIMPSON CO. 
Laconia, N.H. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Canned Foods, Produce, Flour, 
Fresh Fruits, and Vegetables 


Located at the Center of Campland 


of VERMONT ,NEW HAMPSHIRE & 
NORTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 





























JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


Pioneers in the development 
of medical reimbursement 
insurance for private schools, 
colleges and camps. 


40 Broad Street 


BOSTON 
Established 1876 


New York Portland 
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Motion Pictures 


FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


16 mm. Sound 16 mm. Silent 
8 mm. Silent 


Complete Program at Special Camp Rates In- 
clude: 


PARAMOUNT — 20TH CENTURY FOX 
UNIVERSAL, ETC. 


Independent and Religious Features 
Comedy - Travel - Sports and Cartoon Shorts 


& 
Book early to secure the best choice of pictures 
Catalogues and lists mailed on request 
6 
ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR PROJECTOR - SCREENS 
PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
of the North East, Inc. 


438 STUART STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Camp Suppliers Since 1923 
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Swim the “Y" Way 


— FOR — 


Fun - Safety - Service 


HOW TO TEACH SWIMMING AND DIVING 
by Thomas K. Cureton 


The standard manual for professional swimming instructors. 
Covers teaching technics and methods of supervising classes. 


$3.00 


BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE PROGRESSIVE 
ACQUATIC TESTS 


12 for $5.00 Single 50c 


| LIFE SAVING AND WATER SAFETY TESTS AND SYLLABUS 
12 for $5.00; 25 for $8.75; 50 for $12.50 
WARFARE AQUATICS 
by Thomas K. Cureton 


Specialized swimming instruction for war uses with utilitarian 
value for emergencies in peacetime. .............. $2.50 


Swimming test pins, badges, and emblems. Ask for 
descriptive circular 


"Ready for Camp — 1945" 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


The Camp Publisher and Bookstore 
347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Write for our new folder on camping and recreation books: . 





——— | - Western Training School... 


(Continued from page 13) 


onstrated, planned, and exhibited. Beginning natural- 
ists need many such helps to bolster their feeling of 
competence and to give them some definite starts 
while they adjust themselves to further problems that 
will arise. Some theory was offered—the Nature 
Counselor himself, the developing child in relation 
to his cutdoor world, the counselor’s self-growth in 
nature directing. The topic of nature games, awards, 
and nature tests suitable to camp life were given care- 
ful consideration. The theoretical over-all planning 
of nature instruction for individual camps was de 
veloped. 

The Camp Naturalist needs to be recognized by his 
Director as a member of the camp staff who has spe- 
cialized training. This training and nature education 
does not come overnight. It is the result of much 
serious study plus actual field experiences. One can 
early learn to identify the Black Oak or even call it 
by its scientific name, Quercus kelloggii; but how 
long will the youngster be thrilled with this informa- 
tion? If the Naturalist can add to these brief facts the 
lore of the Indian and his use of the acorns; locate 
a nest in the oak and bring the child to see the tree 
anew as the home of birdlife, or perhaps a squirrel’s 
nest, then is the true Camp Naturalist working! For 
such contributions, the Naturalist can not be the 
camp nature leader and at the same time divide his 
attention and responsibilities to swimming, help in 
the kitchen, or organize the evening campfire pro- 
grams. Let him do the work he is willing to spend 
time, interest, and energy upon and make the nature 
program real and vital in the lives of his campers! 

The final meeting of the group was held with the 
Eighteenth Annual meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Camping Association conference. In consulta- 
tion with the training committee of this organization, 
it was decided that those members who had attended 
two-thirds of the total number of meetings were en- 
titled to a “Certificate of Participation” and thus 
became the graduating group. The members them- 
selves agreed this was fair since they felt that the 
certificate would mean little unless definite standards 
were maintained. Before the campfire’s glow the 
graduates were formally presented their ‘‘Certificates”’ 
by the president and chairman of training. 

This does not end our plan, for as the course drew 
to a close, members asked that somehow the group 
be continued and that future classes be added to a 
growing membership of alumni. Three concluding 
projects are hence being formulated . 

First, the instructor plans to visit each graduate 
during the summer season in his camp and thus de- 
velop an instructor-learner relationship on the ground 
of the graduate’s particular job. This relationship 
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will be beneficial to the instructor in his future plan- 
ning since it will keep him keenly aware of the sev- 
eral problems confronting the beginning nature 
counselor. Perhaps he can enthuse the Director 
toward greater use of the camp’s natural environment. 


Second, a work booklet is proposed. This field 
booklet will include the elementary information, the 
devices and suggestions of the course and will be 
built up through the combined efforts and expert- 
ences of the entire group. Such a community achieve- 
ment will solidify the group and give reason for its 
contribution. In future training courses these first 
graduates will serve as assistant instructors. 


Third, Fall courses along specialty lines will be 
provided for the graduates. Some have indicated the 
desire to develop skills in one or more fields of nature 
activity. Some want to become bird experts; others 
are interested in insect life. Community resources 
will provide additional expert leadership. Our Los 
Angeles Audubon Society folk have offered help and 
have invited participation in their weekly bird hikes. 
Our mineral societies have offered help in their spe- 
cial field. The Los Angeles County Museum is glad 
to serve in special capacities. 


Our first effort in training has proven satisfactory. 
Details can and will be perfected. But topping these 
items of organization, the esprit de corps and enthust- 
astic membership developed within the group has 
been a joy forever! No longer just a class but a group 
of kindered spirits bound together with the sincere 
desire to help boys and girls see nature as a living, 
vibrating place of life! This is the spirit of the gradu- 
ating class of Summer Camp Naturalists of the West! 





Camping and Guidance... 
(Continued from page 36) 


working with them. If we are doing our job well we 
are preparing youth to take on their shoulders the 
re-building which is necessary for the building of a 
new world. They are the timbers for the reopening 
of the mines of civilization. 





President's Page... 
(Continued from page 23) 


All of us who are responsible to you for the na- 
tional phase of Association work are eager for any 
and all suggestions you wish to give us. We hope, 
therefore, that you will be generous with these sug- 
xestions, for we are depending on the advice and co- 
operation of every single member as we go forward 
‘n ACA work during the next two years. 


tor May, 1945 











CAMP EXECUTIVES 


know the popularity of crafts with boys and 
girls in summer camps and they also know 
that 


THE METAL CRAFTS 


are the most popular. Rings, pins, bracelets 
and other pieces of jewelry made at camp 
have a particular interest for campers. 


* 


Camp Directors and Counselors 


know the importance of high grade equip- 
ment and materials. Ask for catalog CA 
and mention this magazine and camp con- 


nection. 
* 


METAL CRAFT SUPPLY COMPANY 
10 THOMAS STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


pore 
Suess \ FAVORITES 


> ¥ AT CAMPS 
(.) 2 
> Pom EVERYWHERE! 


Popular at meals and ct commissaries! 
Sunshine’s many varieties of quality bis- 
cuits are ideal for camp life. Convenient 
to stock— stay fresh for weeks. Chock- 
full of valuable food-energy...A deli- 
cious Sunshine treat for every taste! 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY - BAKERS OF SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
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CAMP DIRECTORS 
ARE MISSING A BET 


Who are not using films for counselor training and 
as an aid to good programming— 





& 
We suggest the following films FOR LEADERSHIP TRAINING: 


‘Camping Education''—Life Camps, 2 reels 
“Youth in Camps''—Life Camps, 2 reels 

‘The Patrol Method'’—Scout Leadership, 3 reels 
‘Axemanship''—Scout one-reel instructional film 
‘Elementary Tactics of Life Saving'—3 reels 
‘Learn to Swim''—2 reels 

‘Tumbling for Physical Fitness''—2 reels 


(Write for full list, descriptions and guides) 


FOR CAMPERS 


Last five subjects above and a varied list of films on Nature 
Study, Relations, Health, 


Religion, Vocations, etc. 


Recreation, Travel, Intercultural 


Many High Grade Features, Comedies and Shorts 


YMCA MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 3, Ill. San' Francisco 2, Cal. 
347 Madison Ave. 19 So. La Salle St. 351 Turk St. 


Dallas 1, Texas — 1700 Patterson Ave. 


















TO GET MORE 


CAMP ENROLLMENTS 
THIS YEAR 







Make the Chicago Daily News your repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
Through this newspaper’s columns you can 
effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 
The Chicago Daily News is ‘“‘Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 










Send a supply of your camp literature 
to the Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 








CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 69 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper . . . 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 








DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 









Work Experiences... 
(Continued from page 11) 

6. The length of the work period should be adjusted to 
the physical development, age, and attention span of 
the campers. However, the work period should be long 
enough and the work sufficiently taxing upon time, 
energy and stamina of the camper to make him cogniz- 
ant that work involves effort. 

Principles Governing Out-of-Camp Projects and Work 

Camps 

1. Service rather than pay should be the dominating fac- 
tor in work projects. 

2. Work projects should not be in competition with paid 
labor. On projects involving pay, the going rate should 
be paid the campers. 

3. The work projects should be socially significant and 
should be limited to undertakings which, if not done 
by the camp, would not get done. 

4. Projects should be set up in cooperation with civic, 
social and educational agencies. 

5. State and national laws relative to employment of 
minors, and health and safety, should be adhered to. 

SUMMARY 

It is readily recognized that attempts to provide a 
work experience for campers can be made more 
readily with the present camp as the site of work 
projects, or at least as the base from which work 
groups go out into the neighboring communities, 
fields, or forests. As operators of ‘‘orthodox” camps 
we can visualize so arranging our present programs 
as to permit significant work experiences. The more 
radical departure is the establishment of a camp in 
which the primary objective is work. 

Camping in the past has been largely individual- 
istic—in terms of the individual camper. “What ac- 
tivities will help the camper grow as an individual? 
What standards can be instituted to safeguard his 
health?” These and similar questions commanded 
our attention. 

Now we are proposing a departure from this my- 
opic focus upon the individual. We are beginning to 
think in terms, not only of what the camp can do for 
the individual, but also in terms of the socialization 
of the person; developing his awareness of the wel- 
fare of others. If we can achieve this we shall be 
helping to solve what sociologists have often pointed 
out as the one single social problem, that is the prob- 
lem of living together. 

It is our contention that there are socialized values 
in a satisfying work experience and that as camp 
people we need to discover ways of realizing these 
values. It does not mean throwing overboard or scrap- 
ping those things which we have done in the past and 
which have proven their worth. Rather, it is adding 
another tool, employing another media for the de- 
velopment of the camper, not solely as a psycholog- 
ical entity—an individual, but likewise as a socialized 
being. 
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Extension of Camping... 
(Continued from page 8) 


residence and day camping in places such as Los 
Angeles, California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 4-H Clubs represent a 
substantial part of the operating services to rural 
youth, including conference-type camps, training 
camps, short-time4community camps, and day camp- 
ing. T.V.A. camping areas are resources for rural 
areas but there has been difficulty in making use ot 
camping areas for the rural population. 


The post-war planning done recently in Syracuse, 
New York, by the council of social agencies under 
the county planning council revealed that less than 
10 percent of the known camping needs of children 
between 6 to 18 years of age were being met. A sur- 
vey was carried out to ascertain the number of chil- 
dren who wanted camping and the possibilities for 
utilization of existing facilities and leadership and 
to identify problems involved in the extension of 
camping services. 

Problems to be solved in planning for organized 
camping in the United States include: 1. Development 
of appropriate facilities for a variety of types of 
camping. 2. Full utilization of camping facilities. 
3. Equitable distribution of camping services to all 
groups within the population. 4. Need for qualified 
leadership for organized camping. 5. The develop- 
ment of varied programs to meet diversified needs 
for camping. 6. Adequate community planning for 
full development of a community camping program. 

Organized camping has a contribution to make 
toward a secure, happy, significant life for many 
children in these years ahead. But it is acknowledged 
that more camps are needed to meet the increasing 
demands of the war and post-war period. Strengthen- 
ing existing programs, under agency, organizational, 
and independent auspices, utilization of all facilities, 
and development of leadership will contribute toward 
meeting this need. 


SOURCES 


~Camping—A Wartime Asset’’—Report of the conference 
of the American Camping Association, October 22-25, 
1942, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Leadership for Camping” —Report of the Workshop of the 
American Camping Association, October 21-24, 1943, 
Bartlett, Illinois. 

Extending Education” —March 1945, Volume II, No. 1. 


~The National Park Service in the Field of Organized Camp- 
ing’ —Yearbook 1937. 

~The Camping Magazine’’—January 1945. 

Needed—More Camps for Children’’—Article by Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, U. S. Children’s Bureau, April, 1944, 
issue of the American Camping Association magazine. 
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Our Headquarters 
Are Now In 


New York 


NO BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN ANY 
OTHER CITIES 


WE CAN TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Send for our new catalog 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS 
108 FRANKLIN ST. 


(formerly Wakefield, Mass.) 





NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
































Bestovall 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
and EQUIPMENT 


- for - 






CAMPS — HOTELS — RESTAURANTS 
INSTITUTIONS 


Located in the Heart of the 
Northeastern Camping Section 





Since 1877 


H. A. JOHNSON Co. 


221 STATE ST.., 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


28 N. MOORE ST., 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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WARDROBE LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the stand- 
‘ard marking method at schools and camps everywhere is 


Cash's WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership dis- 
putes. Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or 
stamped—for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand 
up better under hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 

Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 

supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name 
quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


25 Camp Street 
S. Norwalk, Conn. 














Ententain YOUN Campens 
WITH MOVIES 


Rent 16 mm. sound films 50c per reel. 
25c. Large selection. Late releases. 
carefully selected. 


Silents 
All films 


Write Dept. C for FREE Catalog 


UNION COUNTY FILM SERVICE 
128 Chestnut St. 
ROSELLE PARK, NEW JERSEY 























Establishing Good Will... 
(Continued from page 41) 

Common Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth Ave., 
New York 

Committee on Interracial Cooperation, 710 Standard 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Committee for Resettlement of Japanese Americans, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 

Council Against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York 

Catholic Interracial Council, 20 Vesey St., New York 97. 

Federal Council of Churches, Race Relations Dept., 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York 

Home Mission Council of No. America, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 

National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Social Education 
Dept. 1312, Washington, D. C. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 

Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 





HOW TO JOIN THE A.C.A. 


Persons interested in camping who wish to join 
the American Camping Association are referred to 
the list of A.C.A. Section presidents on the inside 
back cover of the magazine. The Section president 
nearest one’s own locality should be contacted for a 
membership application blank. Camp memberships 
are $10.00 a year; active memberships, $5.00 a year, 
both of which include a subscription to the Camp- 
ing Magazine. 
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WOOD STAIN — Beautiful rustic brown.” ~ Pat.Off. OF 
WOOD PRESERVER — Adds years to life of wood ex- 


posed to rot. 
TERMITE STOPPER — repels insects. 
Apply anywhere — brush, spray or quick dip—no g#! 
pressure needed. Over four times richer than creo- 
sote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, Dept. Cc, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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We are limited in securing canvas dur- 
ing the present emergency, but we’ll do 
everything in our power to supply cot- 
ton duck whenever it is available. 








TENTS --- CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Available Immediately from Stock 


Same design as used by Government to house eight men. Spacious, com- 
fortable, well ventilated, complete with removable hood, poles, and ropes. 
Made of 15 oz. U. S. Army khaki duck. 16 ft 
4 ft. side walls. Weight approximately 100 pounds. This is reclaimed Gov- 
ernment stock, overhauled and repaired. Price only $35.00 each. 

Reclaimed Pup Tents, no poles, $3.50 ea., doz. lots, $4.00 ea., less than doz. lots 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO. INC. 


123 ARCH STREET 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


PYRAMIDAL TENT NO. 30 


square. 11 ft. high in center, 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


— 
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SEND FOR THESE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


The educational and informatory material listed be- 
low will be sent FREE to camp owners, directors and 
counselors. Send a postcard or letter to the manufac- 
turers at the addresses listed. Please mention THE 

















CAMPING MAGAZINE when writing for booklets. 


Manufacturers are invited to submit suitable material 
for possible listing in this section. 
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“Summer Camp Manual’—Kellogg Co's excellent menu 
planning and recipe manual. Invaluable to camp cooks and 
dietitians. Kellogg Co. has also prepared the “Manual of 
Cooking for Boy Scouts”, “Trail Cookery for Girl Scouts” and 
“Camptire Cookery—Menus and Recipes for Outdoor Cook- 
ery”. Each of these attractively illustrated booklets is filled 
with directions on preparing meals sure to satisfy those rav- 
enous outdoor appetites. Write to Kellogg Co., Camp Depart- 
ment, Battle Creek, Michigan, specifying which booklets you 
wish to have. 

Available from YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 16 mm. films suitable for use in 
Camp Counselor Training sessions. Leaders’ discussion out- 
lines for each subject are available on request. These films 
can be utilized effectively to stimulate discussion of sound 
educational theories and methods, as applied to camp 
leadership. 

YS-104 Camping Education—2 reels.. A March of Time film 
which tells a vivid story of the training program at National 
Camp for Professional Leadership, sponsored by Life Camps, 
Inc. The progressive program in operation here and at Life's 
Camps for Boys and Girls is clearly pictured. This film will 
stimulate lively discussion and bring many new ideas for 
worthwhile camp activities. Rental $3.00. 
YS-402 Youth in Camps—2 reels. A March of Time film por- 
traying various types of summer camps, but treating in some 
detail the underlying philosophy and methods used in Life 
Camps’ “decentralized” plan. The contrast between the tra- 
ditional summer camp and the small independent “Camptiv- 
ity” plan characteristic of Life Camps provides the basis for 
critical examination of the values which camp life should 
bring to each camper. Rental $3.00. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Maine are offering for sale to 
camp operators Maine potatoes, dehydrated under strict 
government regulations. These have a great advantage over 
the bulk potatoes for campers, particularly when on trips 
away from camp. These potatoes come in 4 oz. waterproof 
cans, | lb. sealed boxes, and 4!/5 lb. pails. For further infor- 
mation and prices, write to L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Maine, 
mentioning the Camping Magazine. 


Catalog of 16 mm. Sound and Silent Films, covering a wide 
variety of subject matter such as cartoons, comedies, sports, 
travel, musical, educational, dramatic features, westerns, 
etc. Only those films meeting school requirements are se- 
lected. For your Free Copy, write Union County Film Service 
128 Chestnut St., Roselle Park, New Jersey. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. have prepared for distribution to 
camp owners, directors and handicraft instructors their Four- 
teenth Catalog of crafts materials, tools, manuals and instruc- 
tion sheets. This 56-page catalog covers over 20 craft fields 
and is marked by several unusual features, including a sec- 
tion on availability and priorities, information relating to use 
of items cataloged, postage map and tables for easy compu- 
‘ation of shipping costs. For your FREE COPY of this NEW 
CATALOG, write Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. mentioning the CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


“Handbook of Practical Leather Projects’—Horton Handi- 
craft Co., Hartford, Conn. 


for May, 1945 


“How Times Have Changed”—New Menstrual Manual com- 
bines popular interest with authoritative information, avail- 
able to camp-owners, directors and their associates. Also 
Question-and-Answer Folders and TAMPAX samples. Write 
to Educational Department, TAMPAX Incorporated, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Pfaelzer Brothers Catalog of Food Specialties.—Long famous 
as ‘‘Purveyors of America’s Finest Meats and Poultry”, Pfael- 
zer Brothers now offer a variety of Derby Sauces, Dehydrated 
Soups, Bouillon Powder, Dehydrated French Dressing Mix, 
Seafood Cocktail Sauce, Dehydrated Bar-B-Q Sauce Mix and 
Spaghetti Sauce Mix. Also included in this catalog are dehy- 
drated gravy powder, Base Mix for Meat Loaves, Hamburg- 
ers, Meat Balls, imitation flavor vanilla, concentrated Lemon 
Mix, California Orange Base, homogenized Peanut Butter, 
Marmalade, Water Cress, Maraschino Cherries, Olives, Olive 
Butter and other Ration-Free Foods. For your FREE COPY of 
this New Catalog, Write to Pfaelzer Brothers, 911 West 37th 
Place, Chicago Q, IIl. 

FUN WITH FELT Catalog of KITS for your ARTS and CRAFTS 
CLASSES, containing complete descriptions and illustrations 
of numerous attractive articles that can be made with felt. 
Describes contents of the complete kit and manual offered by 
the FUN WITH FELT CO., 21 West 17th St., New York 11, N.Y. 





CAMP PUBLICATIONS 
& High Street Bar Harbor, Maine 





Thirty-eight practical aids on camp program, leadership, 
health, organization, equipment, camp craft and other activ- 
ities. Also counselor training outlines and bibliographies for 
specific camp program and leadership needs. 


Place copies of activity and camp craft aids in hands of all 
counselors in these departments. 25% discount on ten of any 
one or more items. 35% discount on more than ten. 


Price List on Request 











IN THE JUNE ISSUE 


“So Went the Summer” 


“Service Project for Older Campers” 











HERALD PLAQUES 


Durable and Colorful Replicas of Your Camp 
Insigna 


J. Carlton Jones & Assoc. 












WRITE— GLENSIDE PA. 








DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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For 25 years Headquarters for quality Leather- 
craft Materials. ORDER NOW for future re- 
quirements. Materials are scarce. As alternate 
materials become available we will supplement 


MEMORY BOOKS 








Strand 


our catalog. Be sure you are on our mailing list. 


233 W. Jackson Blvd. 





OSBORN BROTHERS 





Free Samples 
On Request! 


CAMP 
MEMORY BOOKS 


Hundreds of camps have used 
these books with marked success. 
They make the finest kind of 
camp promotion—promotion 
|) that costs you nothing because 
every camper will buy one at 
only 25c. 





MAIL TODAY! 
Millar Publishing Co. 
538 Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please forward me FREE 


samples of 
[_] MEMORY BOOK 
[-] POST CARDS 


CAMP 
POST CARDS 





in two colors with pictures of 
| your camp. Cost I'/oc and re- 
sell at 2 for 5c. 











Belt Projects 

















CAMPING SUPPLIES 





Settee 6, Ill. 








DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department CM-II 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
















Prone Tranwne «Saces ©, tne 
| 155 Lexington Ave. 
a NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


- + AY \ > 
he Specializing 


Sa ee 


in American § Indian 





~~ S| oe Supplies and Construc- 
BA \/ VA awe tion Sets. Catalog on 
S866: request. 





STEEL COTS MATTRESSES 
DOUBLE BUNKS 





PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 





244 West 23rd St., New York ll, N.Y. 





PAPER SUPPLIES 
PAPER SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 
Napkins Plates Sandwich Bags 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper Mimeograph Paper 
Cups — All Kinds Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


e ASK US—if it’spr PREMIER PAPER CO. 


per or made of PAPER = 475 5th Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 





Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, Crafts, 








Cc Kn ~e F uh ee COVERAGE 
ALL CRAFTS 
leather archery beads woodcarvin 
lastic jersey I loops wood projects Indian crafts 
acings weaving boondoggle model building 


Write for the ‘“‘Craft Report- 
er’’. Free to Camps on request. 


Discounts to Camps 


CRAFT SERVICE 


337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air dried lemonwood. Flat type 
1A,” x 4” x 5%’ long. Every stave guaranteed to make a 
good bow if properly worked. Price only $12.00 per doz. 
The Fiat Bow Book only 75c or free with $20.00 order. 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
BOX 303C Folder Free LIMA, OHIO 


Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with shafts, also flax 
thread, arrows, metal ground quivers, metal target pins. 








CLASSIFIED WANTS 





POSITION WANTED 





Mother with seven year old daughter wants position in first 
rate camp against free board for both. Speaks four lan- 
gauges. Trained in art. Good swimmer. Write Hilde Lewy, 
1185 University Ave., Atlanta, Georgia. 








BOWS, ARROWS, TARGETS and MATERIALS 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CAMPS 
— UNUSUAL FREE OFFER — 
Send for your catalog today . . . you cannot afford to be without 
this nationwide service which guarantees complete satisfaction! 


G. CRANDON WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
Est. 1924 
Newton Highlands 61, 


63 Hyde Street Massachusetts 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: North Carolina Camp suitable for 75 to 100 
girls. Must have swimming facilities and woods for nature 
study and pioneer camping. Also must meet high standards 
of sanitation and safety. Buy after 1945 season. Write Box 214. 
The Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


———S: 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 

















